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CHAPTER XLI. 


I Bring you Turee Letrers—I PRAY YOU READ ONE. 





HE partings were over. Dolly 
lived upon that last farewell for 
many a day to come. Such mo- 
ments are states, and not mere 
measures of life. Robert loved 
her, she thought to herself, or he 
would never have come back to 
her, and if he loved her the part- 
ing had lost its sting. Poor little 
Lady Henley in her home in Dean’s 
Yard was yellow and silent, and 
fierce in her anxiety. What was it 
to her that Sebastopol was to fall 
before the victorious armies if the 
price she had to pay was the life 
of her son? She kept up as best 
she could, but the strain told upon 
her health and her temper. S/r 
Thomas kept meekly out of the 
way. The servants trembled and 


gave warning; the daughters could not give warning. Woe betide 
Norah if she were late for breakfast. Ill-fated Bell used to make 
mal-apropos speeches, which were so sternly vented upon her that she 
used to go off in tears to her father. Sir Thomas himself was in an 
anxious, unsettled state, coming and going from his desk, poring over 
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maps and papers, and the first of those awful broadsheets of fated 
names overcame him completely. He burnt the paper, and would not 
let it go upstairs; but how keep out the lurid gleam of victory that 
was spreading over the country? Her flaming sword hung over all their 
heads by one single thread; it was the life of one man against the whole 
campaign for many of them. Hoarse voices would come shouting and 
shrieking in the streets ; there was but one thought in everybody's mind. 
All -day long it seemed in the air, and a nightmare in the darkness. 
Poor Sir Thomas had no heart to go out, and used to sit gloomily in 
a little back study with a wire blind and four pairs of boots and The 
Times and a blotted cheque-book; he determined at last to take his 
wife home: to Yorkshire again. There at least some silence was to be 
found among the moors and the rocky ridges, and some seeming of 
peace. 

But for a long time Lady Henley refused to go. She was nearer 
Jonah in London, she said. The post came in one day sooner. 
It must have brought news to many an anxious home. What letters 
they are, those letters written twenty years ago, with numbed fingers, in 
dark tents, on chill battle-fields, in hospital wards. All these corre- 
spondenits are well and in good heart, according to their own accounts. 
They don’t suffer much from their wounds; they don’t mind the cold; 
they think of the dear people at home, and write to them after a weary 
night’s watch, or a fierce encounter, in the gentlest words of loving 
remembrance. The dying man sends his love and a recommendation for 
some soldier’s children or widow at home; the strong man is ready to 
meet his fate, and is full of compassion for suffering. ‘‘I am writing on 
poor ——’s sabretache. I am keeping it for his brother at home,” says 
one... Another has been to see his sick friend, and sends cheering accounts 
of his state. Then, too, we may read, if we choose, the hearty, ill-spelt 
correspondence of the common soldiers, all instinct with the same generous 
and simple spirit. There are also the proclamations of the generals. The 
French announce: ‘‘ The hour is come to fight, to conquer, to triumph 
over the demoralized columns of the enemy. ‘The enterprise is great and 
worthy of their heroism. Providence appears to be on their side, as well 
as an immense armament of guns and forces, and the high valour of their 
English allies and the chosen forces of the Ottoman Empire. The noble 
confidence of the generals is to pass into the souls of the soldiers.” At 
the same time, as we read in the English correspondent’s letter, Lord 
Raglan issues his memorandum, requesting Mr. Commissary-General 
Filder ‘to take steps to insure that the troops shall all be provided with 
a ration of porter for the next few days.” 

There is the record of it all in the old newspapers. Private Vance’s 
letters are not given, for Dolly kept them for her own reading when they 
came at last. By the same mail was brought news from the two last 
departing travellers. Marker, who had brought in the letters one evening, 
waited to hear the news. 
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‘“‘ George!’ cried Dolly, tearing the first envelope open, and then half- 
laughing, half-crying, she read her letter out. 

Mrs. Palmer exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! ah! ah !—mad! mad!” at every other 
word. 

Marker stood at the door, winking away some tears. Eliza Twells, 
who was a good-natured girl, hovered about in the darkness outside, and 
tumbled over the umbrella-stand in her excitement. 

George seemed in good spirits. He wrote from Varna. A previous 
packet must have been lost, for he said he had written before. This was 
a cheerful and affectionate letter, quite matter-of-fact, and with no com- 
plaints or railings at fate. 

‘‘ IT daresay people think me a great fool,”’ he said, ‘* but, on the whole, 
I don’t regret what I have done, except for any annoyance it may have 
caused you. If you and mamma would go to the Horse Guards and ask for 
a commission for me, perhaps two such pretty ladies might mollify the 
authorities. They say commissions are not difficult to get just now. I 
shall consult the colonel about it ; I am to see him again in a day or two. 
I don’t know why I did not speak to him just now when he sent for me.” 
Then he went on to say that his Bulbul scholarship had stood him in 
good service, and his little Turkish had been turned to account. He had: 
already passed as second-class interpreter, and he had got hold of some 
books and was getting on. ‘‘ This is the reason why the Colonel sent for 
me yesterday morning. I am Private Vance, remember, only just out of 
the awkward squad. Our Colonel is a grand old man, with bright eagle 
eyes, and the heroic manner. You would like him, Dolly. He is like 
one of your favourite heroes. Do you remember Aunt Sarah’s talking of 
David Fane, our father’s old friend ? When I found out who he was I 
felt very much inclined to tell him my real name. He said to me at once, 
‘I see you are not exactly what you appear to be. If you will come to 
me in a day or two I shall be glad to talk to you about your prospects ; in 
the meanwhile don’t forget what a good influence one man of good education 
and feeling can exert in the ranks of a regiment. Old Fane himself is no 
bad specimen of a true knight; we all feel the better for knowing him. 
He walks with a long swift stride like a deer, tossing his head as he goes. 
I have never seen him in battle, but I can imagine him leading his men 
to victory, and I am glad of the chance which has given me such a leader. 
I wish there were more like him. Tell Raban, if you see him, that I am 
getting on very well, and that, far from being-a black sheep here, no 
lambskin can compare with my pipe-clay.”” Then came something erased. 
‘Dearest Dolly, you don’t know what your goodness has been to me all 
this time. I hope Robert appreciates his good luck. This will reach you 
about the time of your wedding-day. I will send you a little Russian belt 
when I can find an opportunity. My love to them all, and be kind to 
Rhoda, for the sake of your most affectionate 
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**T forgot to ask you when I last wrote whether you got the letter I 
wrote you at Cambridge, and if old Miller gave you my packet. I bought 
the form in the town as I walked down to the boats; it all seems a horrid 
dream as I think of it now, and I am very much ashamed of that whole 
business ; and yet I should like to leave matters as they are, dear, and to 
feel that I have done my best for that poor little girl. My love to old 
John ; tell him to write. There has been a good deal of sickness here, 
but the worst is over.” 


The paper trembled in Dolly’s hand as she dwelt upon every crooked 


line and twist of the dear handwriting that wrote ‘‘ George is safe.” 

‘I told you all along it was absurd to make such a disturbance about 
him. You see he was enjoying himself with his common associates,” 
said Mrs. Palmer crossly. ‘‘Strangely peculiar,” she added after a 
moment. ‘Dolly, did it ever occur to you that the dear boy was a 
little ?” and she tapped her fair forehead significantly. 

‘*He was only unhappy, mamma, but you see he is getting better 
now,” said Dolly. 

The next time Dolly saw Rhoda she ran up and kissed her, looking 
so kind that Rhoda was quite surprised and wondered what had hap- 
pened to make Dolly so nice again. 








CHAPTER XLII. 
RACHEL. 


Ir was not only in the hospitals at Varna that people were anxious 
and at work at the time when George wrote. While the English ships 
were embarking their stores and their companies, their horses and 
their battalions, transporting them through surf and through storm 
to the shores of the fierce Russian Empire; while Eastern hospitals 
were organizing their wards, nurses preparing to start on their errand ; 
while generals were sitting in council,—an enemy had attacked us at home 
in the very heart of our own great citadel and store place, and the 
peaceful warriors sent to combat this deadly foe are fighting their own 
battles. Cholera was the name of the enemy, and among those who 
had been expecting the onslaught, haranguing, driving companies of some- 
what reluctant officials, good old John Morgan had been one of the most 
prominent. His own district at Kensington was well armed and prepared, 
but John Morgan’s life at Kensington was coming to an end, and he had 
accepted a certain small living in the city called St. Mary Outh’gate, of 
which the rector was leaving after five or six years’ hard work. ‘It isa 
case of bricks without straw,” said the poor worn-out rector. Morgan 
was full of courage and ready to try his hand. Mrs. Morgan, with a sigh 
given to the old brown house and its comfortable cupboards, had agreed 
to move goods and chattels shortly into the dark little rectory in the city 
court with its iron gates and its one smutty tree. To the curate’s 
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widow and mother there was an irresistible charm in the thought of a 
rectory. 

St. Mary Outh’gate was a feeble saint, and unable to protect her 
votaries from the evil effects of some open sewers and fish-heaps when 
the cholera broke out—at John’s request the move was delayed. The 
girls remained at Kensington, while Mrs. Morgan travelled backwards and 
forwards between the homes. Every day the accounts grew more and 
more serious, and in the month of September the mortality had reached 
its height. 

John’s new parish of St. Mary Outh’gate lies on the river side of a 
great thoroughfare, of which the stream of carts and wheels rolls by from 
sunrise until the stars set. The rectory-house stood within its iron gates, in 
a court at the end of a narrow passage. The back of the house looked 
into a cross lane leading to the river. The thoroughfare itself was 
squalid, crowded, bare, there was nothing picturesque about it, but in 
the side streets were great warehouse cranes starting from high windows, 
and here and there some relic of past glories. Busy to-day had forgotten 
some old doorway perhaps, or left some garden or terrace-wall, or some 
old banqueting-room still standing. It had swept the guests into the 
neighbouring churchyards on its rapid way. To-day was in a fierce and 
reckless mood: at home and abroad were anxious people watching the 
times, others were too busy to be anxious. John was hard at work and 
untiring. He had scarcely had time to unpack his portmanteau and to 
put up his beloved books and reports. His start had been a dispiriting 
one. People had been dying by scores in the little lane at the back 
of the rectory. Mrs. Morgan herself fell ill of anxiety and worry, and 
had to go home. It must be confessed that the cares of the move and 
the capabilities of the drawing-room carpet added not a little to the poor 
lady’s distress. Betty remained to take care of her master, and to give 
him her mind. John bore the old woman’s scolding with great sweetness 
of temper. ‘ You do your work, Betty, and let me do mine,” said he. 
He had taken in two professional nurses after his mother left, and his 
curate, whose landlady had died of the prevailing epidemic. The two men 
worked with good will. John came, went, preached, fumed, wrote 
letters to The Times. Frank, who was in town, came to see him one 
day. He found the curate in good spirits. Things were beginning to 
look a little less dark, and John was one of those who made the best 
of chance lights. He received his friend heartily, wheeled his one arm- 
chair up for him, and lit a pipe in his honour. The two sat talking in 
the old bare black room leading into the court. John gave a short account 
of his month’s work. 

‘It’s over now—at least, the worst is over,” he said, ‘‘and the 
artisans are at work again. It’s the poor little shopkeepers I pity, 
they have lost everything—health, savings, customers—they are quite 
done up. However, I have a friend in the neighbourhood to whom I 
go, and Lady Sarah heard of my letter to The Times and sent me fifty 
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pounds for them the other day. Dolly brought it herself. I was sorry 
to see her looking worn, poor dear. I think it is a pity that Mrs. Palmer 
takes so very desponding a view of her daughter's prospects. Dolly 
seemed disinclined to speak on the subject, so I did not press her, and 
we all know,” said the curate, in a constrained sort of voice, ‘‘ that 
Henley is a high-minded man, his good judgment, and sense of ... .” 

‘‘ His own merit,” said Raban, testily. ‘‘ What a thing it is to have 
a sense of one’s own virtue. He will get on in India, he will get on in 
every quarter of the world, he will go to heaven and be made an archangel. 
He has won a prize already that he does not know how to value at 
its worth, and never will as long as he lives.” 

John Morgan looked very much disturbed. ‘‘I am very sorry to 
hear you say this. Tell me as a friend, when Mrs. Palmer declares the 
engagement is broken off, do you really think there is any fear of... .” 

Frank jumped up suddenly. 

‘* Broken off!” he cried, trying to hide his face of supreme satisfac- 
tion, and he began walking up and down the room. ‘‘ Does she say so?” 

The dismal little room seemed suddenly illumined ; the smoky court, 
the smutty tree, the brown opposite foggy houses were radiant. Frank 
could not speak. His one thought was to see Dolly, to find out the truth ; 
he hardly heard the rest of the curate’s sentence. ‘I have been so busy,” 
he was saying, ‘‘ that I have scarcely had one minute to think about it 
all; but I love Dolly dearly, she is a noble creature, and I should heartily 
grieve to hear that anything had occurred to trouble her. Are you going 
already ?” 


There is a little well of fresh water in Kensington Gardens, sparkling 
among the trees, and dripping into a stone basin. A few stone steps lead 
down to the lion’s head, from whence the slender stream drips drop by 
drop into the basin; the children and the birds, too, come and drink 
there. Somewhere near this well a fairy Prince was once supposed to hold 
his court. The glade is lovely in summer, and pleasant in autumn, 
especially late in the day, when the shadows are growing long, and the 
stems of the murmurous elm-trees shine with western gold. 

Frank Raban was crossing from the high-road toward the Palace gate, 
and he was walking with a long shadow of his own, when he chanced to 
pass the little well, and he saw a nymph standing by the railing and 
waiting while the stream trickled into the cup below. As he passed she 
looked up, their eyes met, and Frank stopped short, for the nymph was 
that one of which he had been thinking as he came along—Dorothea of the 
pale face and waving bronze hair. 

As he stopped Eliza came up the steps of the well, bringing her young 
mistress the glass; it was still very wet with the spray of the water, and 
Dolly, smiling, held it out to Raban, who took it with a bow from her 
hand. It was more than he had ever hoped, to meet her thus alone at 
the moment when he wanted to see her, to be greeted so kindly, s0 
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silently. No frowning Robert was in the background, only Eliza waiting 
with her rosy face, while Dolly stood placid in the sloping light in the 
sunset and the autumn. Her broad feathered hat was pushed back, her 
eyes were alight. 

‘‘T am so glad to see you,” she said. ‘‘ You have heard our good 
news from George ; it came two nights ago. My aunt has been asking 
for you, Mr. Raban. What have you been doing all this time ?” 

‘‘T have been at Cambridge,” said Frank. ‘‘I am only up in town 
for two days; I was afraid of being in your way. Is everybody gone ? 
Are you alone? How is Lady Sarah ?” 

‘“‘ She is better, I think. I am going back to her now,” said Dolly. 
‘‘T come here with Eliza to get her some of this chalybeate water. Will 
you come with me part of the way home?” 

Of course he could come. He was engaged to dine at the club, and 
his hosts never forgave him for failing ; he had letters to answer and they 
remained on the table. He had left John Morgan in a hurry, too much 
excited by the news he had heard to smoke out his pipe in tranquillity, 
but here was peace under the chestnut-trees where the two shadows were 
falling side by side and lengthening as the world heaved towards the night. 

As they were walking along Frank began telling Dolly about a second 
letter he had received from his grandfather; he could never resist the 
wish to tell her all about himself; even if she did not care to hear he 
liked to tell her. 

‘‘T am in an uncertain state of mind,” he said. ‘Since I saw you 
my grandfather has taken me into favour again: after these seven years 
he offers me Leah. He wants me to give up driving young gentlemen 
and to take to sheep-shearing and farming and a good allowance. He 
writes to me from Harrogate. I should have a house and serve in 
bondage, and live upon him, and rescue him from the hands of the 
agents who now perform that office very effectually,” said Raban, dryly. 

‘What do you mean?” said Dolly, looking at him doubtfully. 

‘“‘ This is what I mean,” said Frank; ‘‘I cannot forget how badly the 
old people used me, and how for seven years they have left me to shift 
for myself. I have always failed in ambition. I shall never win 
Rachel,” he said, ‘‘ and I want nothing else that anybody can give me ; 
and what is the use of putting my head under the tyrannic old yoke.” 

‘Tt is so difficult to be just,”’ Dolly answered, leading the way under the 
trees. ‘‘ When I try to think of right and wrong it all seems to turn into 
people and what they wish and what I would like to do for them. I 
wonder if some people can love by rule? And yet love must be the best 
rule, mustn't it? and if your poor old grandfather is sorry and begs you 
to go to him, it seems cruel to refuse.” 

She seemed to be speaking in tune to some solemn. strain of music 
which was floating in the air. 

Frank was looking at the ground, and without raising his eyes he 
presently said,—‘‘ Well, I suppose you are right; I shall take your 
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advice and give up the dry crust of liberty and try to be content with 
cakes and ale; such strong ale, Miss Vanborough, such heavy cakes,” 
he added, looking at her absently. 

Dolly blushed up, hesitated : she was rather frightened by the responsi- 
bility Frank seemed to put upon her. 

‘Could not you ask some one else ?”’ she said, confusedly. ‘‘ Perhaps 
Rachel,” she added, not without a little jealous pang, lest Rachel might 
be Rhoda, and her poor boy’s last chance undone. 

The light seemed to come from Raban’s dark eyes. ‘I have asked 
Rachel,” he said, in a low voice that seemed to thrill clear and distinct 
on her ears. ‘Is it possible?” he added; ‘do you not know it? Is 
not your name Rachel to me ? are you not the only Rachel in the whole 
world for me? I never thought I should tell you this,” cried Frank, 
‘* until just now, when I heard from John Morgan that you were free ; but 
now, whatever your answer may be, I tell you, that you may know that 
you are the one only woman whom I shall ever love. My dear, don’t 
look frightened, don’t turnaway. Robert Henley never loved youasI do.” 

His coldness was gone ; his half sarcastic, half sulky, careless manner 
was gone. It had given way to a sort of tender domination ; the real gene- 
rous fire of truth and unselfish love, that belonged to the man and had 
always been in him, seemed to flash out. The music still clanged 
on, solemnly jarring with his words. Dolly turned pale and cold. 

‘“‘T am not free; it has all been a mistake,” she said, very quickly. 
‘¢ You must not speak to me of Robert like that.” 

His face changed. ‘‘ Are you still engaged to him?” he asked, 
looking at her steadily. 

‘‘T promised to wait for him, and you have no right to ask me any- 
thing at all,” she cried, turning angrily upon him. ‘‘ Oh, why did you— 
how can you speak to me so ?”’ 

He was silent ; but she had answered his eyes, not his spoken words. He 
saw that her eyes were full of tears. She spoke vehemently, passionately. 
He had read her too carefully to have had much hope. He saw that she 
was overpowered, that she was bound to Robert still, that his wild dream 
of happiness was but a vision. It was no new revelation to him. 
‘‘ You might have guessed it all long ago,” said he, shortly. ‘ But you 
would not understand me before, when I tried to tell you that I loved 
you. This is not the first time that I have spoken. Now you know all,” 
he said, with a sigh. ‘‘ Forget it if you like.”’ 

He would have left her, but Eliza had disappeared, and a crowd of 
people were gathered outside the gate, rough-looking Irish among them 
from the buildings opposite. A military funeral was passing by, the music 
had ceased, and the soldiers went tramping down the street in a long and 
solemn line; the slow fall of their feet struck upon the hard road and 
echoed with a dull throb. People were looking on in silence and crowding 
to the windows and in the doorways. As the dead man’s horse was led 
by with the empty saddle and the boots swinging from the side, Dolly 
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turned away pale and trembling, and Raban was glad then he had not left 
her. She put out her hand fora moment. She seemed blinded and 
scared. 

Then she recovered herself quickly, and when the crowd gave way 
she walked on in silence by his side until they came to the turning that 
led to the old house. ‘Thank you,” she said, a little tremulously. 
‘‘ Forgive me if I spoke harshly ; it was best to tell you the truth.” 

Raban had meant to leave her without a word; now he suddenly 
changed his mind. He held out his hand. 

‘‘Good-by, Rachel,” he said, still looking at her with silent re- 
proach. ‘Do not fear that I shall trouble and annoy you again; it 
would be hard to take your friendship and confidence away from me 
because of John Morgan’s mistake.” 

‘¢ How can you be my friend ?”’ cried poor Dolly suddenly, passionate 
and angry once more. ‘‘ Leave me now—only go, please go.” 

Henley would have been satisfied if he had been present. 

Frank walked away, bitterly hurt and wounded ; she seemed to resent 
his love as if it had been an insult. He was disappointed in Dolly, 
in life; the light was gone out, that one flash of happiness had shown 
him his own disappointment all the more plainly. We don’t hope, and 
yet our hearts sink with disappointment: we expect nothing, but that 
nothing overwhelms us. And meanwhile life is going on, and death, and 
the many interests and changes of mortals coming and going on their 
journey through space. When Frank got back to Cambridge he found a 
telegram summoning him at once to Harrogate. It was sent by some 
unknown person. 

People part—each carries away so much of the other’s life ; very often 
the exchange is a hard-driven bargain, willingly paid indeed, which the 
poor debtor is in no inclination to resent :—a whole heart’s fidelity and 
remembrance in sleepless nights, tendered prayers and blessings, and 
exchange for a little good grammar, a pleasant recollection, and some 
sand and ink and paper, all of which Dolly duly received that evening. 
All day long she had been haunted by that little scene at the well; it 
seemed to bring her nearer to Henley, and his letter came as an answer to 
her thoughts. George’s letter had been for them all. Robert’s was for 
herself alone, and she took it up to her room to read. 

Robert’s letter was not very short: it was sufficiently stamped : it said 
all that had to be said ; and yet, ‘‘ How unreasonable I am! how can men 
feel as women do ?”’ thought Dolly, kissing the letter to make up for her 
passing disappointment. ‘then came a thought, but she put it away with 
a sort of anger and indignation. She would not let herself think of 
Frank with pity or sympathy. It seemed disloyal to Robert to be sorry 
for the poor tutor. 

Lady Henley also received a blotted scrawl from Jonah by that same 
post, and she made up her mind at last to go home, and she sent the 
brougham for Dolly and her mother to come and wish her good-by. On 
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her first arrival Dolly was pounced upon by her cousins and taken in to 
Sir Thomas. When she came upstairs at last she found her aunt and her 
mother in full committee, apparently on good terms, and with their heads 
close together. The little lady was upon the sofa. Mrs. Palmer was 
upon the floor, in a favourite attitude. There only could she find com- 
plete rest, she said. Lady Henley had a great heap of Jonah’s clothes 
upon the sofa beside her; she had been folding them up and marking 
them with her own hands. The drawing-room seemed full of the sound 
of the bells from the towers outside, and autumn leaves were dropping 
before the windows. 

“‘ Come here,” said Lady Henley, holding out her hand to Dolly. «I 
have been talking to your mother about you. Look at her—as if there 
were no chairs in the room! I wanted to show you Jonah’s letter. 
Foolish boy,-he sends you his love. I don’t know why I should give the 
message. You know you don’t care for him, Dolly. Have you heard 
from Robert? Is he properly heart-broken ? ” with a sort of hoarse laugh. 
‘Jonah mentions that he seems in very good spirits.” Then Lady 
Henley became agitated. Dolly stood silent and embarrassed. “* Why 
don’t you answer?” said her aunt quite fiercely. ‘‘ You can’t answer; 
you can’t show us his letter ; you know in your heart that it has been a 
foolish affair. Your mother has told me all.” 

Lady Henley was flushed and getting more and more excited, and, at 
the same time, a great jangling of bells came into the room from the 
abbey towers outside. Philippa gave one of her silvery laughs, and 
starting actively to her feet, came and put her arm round Dolly’s waist. 

‘© All! No, indeed, Joanna. Delightful creature as he is, Robert 
tells one nothing. Forgive me, dearest, it is a fact. He really seemed 
quite to forget what was due to me, a lady in her own drawing-room when 
he said good-by to you. I only mention it, for he is not generally so 
empressé, and if he had only explained himsel i 

‘‘ What have you been saying, mamma ?”’ said Dolly, blushing pain- 
fully. ‘‘ There is nothing to explain.” 

‘‘There is everything to explain,” burst in Lady Henley from her 
corner ; ‘‘and if you were my own daughter, Dolly, I should think it my 
duty to remonstrate with you, and to tell you frankly what I have always 
said from the beginning. There never was the slightest chance of 
happiness in this entanglement for either of you; take the advice of an 
older woman than yourself. Robert has no more feeling for you than— 
than—a fish, or do you think he would consent to be free? Ah! if you 
were not so blinded. There is one honest heart,” she said, incoherently, 
breaking down for an instant. She quickly recovered, however, and 
Dolly, greatly distressed, stood looking at her, but she could not respond ; 
if ever she had swerved, her faithful heart had now fully returned to its 
first allegiance. All they said seemed only to make her feel more and 
more how entirely her mind was made up. 

‘¢ Robert*and I understand each other quite well,” said Dolly, gravely ; 
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‘‘T wish him to be free. It is my doing, not his; please don’t speak of 
this to me or to any one else again.” 

She had promised to herself to be faithful, whatever came. Her 
whole heart had gone after Robert as he left her. She knew that 
she loved him. With all her humility, the thought that she had made 
a mistake in him had been painful beyond measure. It seemed to her 
now that she was answerable for his faith, for his loyalty, and she 
eagerly grasped at every shadow of that which she hoped to find in him. 

She walked away to the window to hide her own gathering tears. 
The bells had come to an end suddenly. Some children were playing in 
the middle of the road and pursuing one another, and a stray organ-man, 
seeing a lady at the window, pulled out his stop and struck up a dreary 
tune—‘“ Partant pour la Syrie, le jeune et beau Dunois.” It was the 
tune of those times, but Dolly could never hear it afterwards without a 
sickening dislike. Dolly, hearing the door bang, turned round at last. 

‘* My dear Dolly, she is gone—she is in a passion—she will never 
forgive you,” said Philippa, coming up in great excitement. 

But she was mistaken. Lady Henley sent Dolly a little note that very 
evening :— 

‘*‘ My Dear,—I was very angry with you to-day. Perhaps I was wrong 
to be angry. I will not say forgive an old woman for speaking the truth ; 
it is only what you deserve. You must come and see us when you can in 
Yorkshire. We all feel you belong to us now. 
‘* Yours affectionately, 
‘¢'T’”, HENLEY. 


P.S.—TI see in this evening’s paper that our poor old neighbours at 
Ravensrick died at Harrogate within a day of one another. I suppose 
your friend Frank Raban comes into the property.” 





CHAPTER XLII. 
CRAGS AND FRESH AIR. 


Tue old town of Pebblesthwaite, in Yorkshire, slides down the side of 
a hill into the hollow. Rocks overtop the town-hall, and birds flying from 
the crags can look straight down into the greystone streets, and upon the 
flat roofs of the squat houses. Pebblesthwaite lies in the heart of Craven, 
—a country little known, and not yet within the tramp of the feet of the 
legions. It is a district of fresh winds and rocky summits, of thymy hill- 
sides, and of a quaint and arid sweetness. The rocks, the birds, the fresh 
rush of the mountain streams as they dash over the stones, strike South- 
erners most curiously. We contrast this pleasant turmoil with the sleepy 
lap of our weed-laden waters, the dull tranquillity of our fertile plains. 
If we did not know that we are but a day’s journey from our homes, we 
might well wonder and ask ourselves in what unknown country we are 
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wandering. Strange-shaped hills heave suddenly from the plains ; others, 
rising and flowing tumultuously, line the horizon: overhead great clouds 
are advancing, heaped in massive lines against a blue and solid sky. 
These clouds rise with the gusts of a sudden wind that blows into Frank 
Raban’s face as he comes jogging through the old town on his way to the 
house, from which he had been expelled seven years before, and to which 
he was now returning as master. Smokethwaite is the metropolis of 
Pebblesthwaite, near which is Ravensrick. The station is on a little 
branch line of rail, starting off from the main line towards these rocks and 
crags of Craven. 

Frank had come down with the Henleys, and seen them all driving off 
in the carriages and carts that had come down to meet them from the 
Court. Nothing had come for him, and he had walked to the inn and 
ordered the trap. 

‘‘ Where art goin’?”’ shouts a pair of leather-gaiters standing firm 
upon the doorstep of an old arched house opposite. 

‘‘ Ravensrick Court,” says the driver. 

“Tis a blustering day,” says old leather-gaiters. 

The driver cracks his whip, and begins to do the honours of Pebbles- 
thwaite as the horse clatters over the stones. ‘‘ Do ye ken t’ shambles?” 
he says, pointing to an old arched building overtopped by a great crag. 

‘‘T know it as well as you do,” says Frank, smiling. 

Can it be seven years since he left? Raban looks about: every stone 
and every pane of glass seem familiar. The town was all busy and 
awake. The farmers, sturdy, crop-headed, with baskets on their arms, 
were chattering and selling, standing in groups, or coming in and out of 
shops and doorways, careful as any housewives over their purchases. 
There were strange stores—shoes, old iron, fish, all heaped together ; 
seven years older than when the last market-day Frank was there, but none 
the worse for that. There was the old auctioneer, in his tall, battered hat, 
disposing of his treasures. He was holding up a horse’s yoke to competi- 
tion. ‘‘ Three shillin’! four shillin’!” says he. The people crowd and 
gape round. One fellow, in a crimson waistcoat, driving past in a donkey- 
cart, stops short and stares hard at the trap and at Raban. Frank knew him, 
and nodded with asmile. Two more stumpy leather-gaiters, greeting each 
other, looked up as he drove by, and grinned. He remembered them 
too. There was the old Quaker, in his white neckcloth, standing at the 
door of his handsome old shop; and Squire Anley, walking along to the 
bank, all dressed from head to foot in loose grey clothes, with his bull- 
terrier at his heels. And then they drove out into the straight country 
roads, under the bridge between stone hedges, beyond which the late 
flames of summer green were still gleaming,—the meadows still shone 
with spangling autumn flowers. Far away in the hollow hung the smoke 
of the factory, with its many windows; a couple of tall chimneys spouted 
blackness ; a train was speeding northward; close at hand a stream was 
dashing ; the great trees seemed full of birds, It was a different world 
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from that in which he had been basking. Frank already felt years younger 
as he drove along the road,—the old boyish impulses seemed waiting at 
every turn. ‘‘ Why, there goes old Brand,” he cried, leaning forward 
eagerly to look after an old keeper, with a couple of dogs, walking off with 
a gun towards the hills. 

Frank called after the keeper, but the wind carried away his voice. As 
he drove along by each stile and corner that seemed to have awaited his 
coming, he suddenly thought of his talk with Dorothea. She had been 
cruelly hard to him, but he was glad to think now that he had followed 
her advice about forgiveness of injuries, and made an advance to the poor 
old people who were now gone. It would have been absurd to pretend 
to any great sorrow for their death. They had lived their life and shown 
him little kindness while it lasted. It was a chance now that brought him 
back to Ravensrick again. 

He had written an answer to his grandfather’s letter and accepted his 
offer, but the only answer which ever came to this was the telegram 
summoning him to Harrogate. It had been delayed on the way; and 
as he went down in the train, the first thing he saw was a paragraph in 
The Times,—* At the Mitre Hotel, Harrogate, on the 28th instant, John 
Raban, Esq., of Ravensrick, Pebblesthwaite, aged 86; and on the follow- 
ing day, Antonia, widow of the above John Raban, Esq., aged 75.” The 
old squire had gone to Harrogate for the benefit of his health, but he had 
died quite suddenly ; and the poor lady to whom he had left everything, 
notwithstanding his injunctions and elaborate directions as to her future 
disposal of it, sank the night after his death, unable to struggle through 
the dark hours. 

And then came confusion, undertakers, lawyers, and agents, in the 
midst of which some one thought of sending for Frank. He was the 
old couple’s one grandson, and the old lady had left no will. So the 
tutor came in for the savings of their long lives—the comfortable old house, 
the money in the bank, the money in the funds, the ox and the ass, and 
the man-servant and the maid-servant, who had had their own way for so 
many years past, and preyed upon the old couple with much fidelity. They 
all attended the funeral in new suits of mourning ordered by the agent. 
Frank recognized many of them. There was the old housekeeper who 
used to box his ears as a little boy; the butler who used to complain of 
him. He was oppressed by all these yards of black cloth and these dozens 
of white pocket-handkerchiefs ; and he let them return alone to Ravens- 
rick, and followed in the course of a day or two. 

There are harsh words and unkind judgments in life, but what a might 
of nature, of oblivion and distraction is arrayed in battle against them ; 
daylight, lamplight, sounds of birds and animals come in between, and turn 
the slander, the ill-spoken sentence and its fierce retort from its path. 
What do harsh words matter that were spoken a week ago? Seven days’ 
sunshine have brightened since then. While I am railing at false friends 
and harsh interpretations, the clematis’ flowers have starred the wavering 
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curtain of green that shades my window from the light; the old Norman 
steeple has clanged the blue hours, the distant flow of the sea has reached 
me, with a sound of the twitter of birds in accompaniment. Is it six 
months ago since A. judged B. unkindly? A. and B., walking by the 
opal light of the distant horizon, are thinking no more of coldness and 
unkindness, but of the fresh sweetness of the autumnal sea. Even to the 
harshest of us Nature is kind. 

As Frank comes driving along the well-known road and the fresh 
blustering winds blow into his face, past unkindness matters little, every 
gust sends it farther away. He thinks, with a vague sense of pity, of a 
poor little ghost that used to run hiding and shrinking away in dark corners, 
a little fatalist doomed to break windows, slam doors, and leave gates 
ajar, through which accusing geese, sheep, ponies would straggle to 
convict him. He used to think they were all in one league against 
him. Twice a week on an average he was led up into his grandfather’s 
study to be cross-examined and to criminate himself hopelessly before 
that inexorable old judge :—a handsome old man with flowing white locks 
and a grand manner and opinion upon every subject. If old Mrs. Raban 
generally supplied the opinions, the language was the Squire’s own. 
Mrs. Raban had been a spoiled old beauty, rouged and frizzed and 
rustling ; she disliked every one who interfered with her own importance. 
She adored her husband, and was jealous of him to the last. Some 
chance speech had set her against the poor little ‘heir’ as some one 
called him, and she had decreed that he was a naughty and stupid little 
boy and was to be kept in his place. There rises Frank’s little doppel- 
ginger before him, hanging his head, convicted of having broken the 
carriage-window, or some such offence ; there sits the old judge in his arm- 
chair by the library-table, dignified, stately, uttering magnificent plati- 
tudes, to which the ancestor in the cauliflower wig is listening with deep 
attention. Frank seems to hear the echo of his voice and the rustle of 
his grandmother's dress as she leaves the room: but the horse starts, a 
partridge scuffles across the road, and he comes back to the present again. 

‘‘Yan goes,’ says the driver, excitedly, standing up on his box. 
Then they pass a little tumbledown village, and there at a turn of the 
road rise the chimneys of Ravensrick, and Pen-y-ghent rearing its huge 
back behind them, and the iron gates, and the old avenue, and the crows 
flying, whirling, dancing, sliding in twos and threes and twenties—how 
often the little doppelgiinger had watched their mystic dance. Had it 
been going on for seven years ? 

‘‘There’s +t’ Court,” said Frank’s companion—a good-humoured, 
talkative man. ‘‘'T’ owd Squire, he were res-pectit, but he let things go.” 
As he spoke they were passing by a cottage with a broken roof anda 
generally dilapidated, half-patched look; a ragged woman was standing 
at the door, two wild-looking children were rolling in the dust ; at the same 
time a man on horseback, coming the contrary way, rode past them on the 
road, The driver ouched his cap, the woman disappeared into the house. 
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‘¢ That’s Thomas Close, t’ agent,” said Frank’s companion. 

Frank, looking back as the carriage turned, saw a curious little scene. 
One of the children, who was standing in the road, suddenly stamped and 
clenched his little fist at the agent as he passed. The man reined in his 
horse, leant back, and cut at the child with his whip ; the little boy, howling, 
ran into the cottage. 

Frank asked the driver what he knew of the people in the cottage. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Mary Styles she is queer in her 
ways,” said he: ‘‘i’ t’ habit o’ snuffin’ and drinkin’. Joe Styles he follows 
t’ Squire’s cart; t’ agent give him notice la-ast Monday—he wer’ down at 
our ya-ard wantin’ work, poor chap,” said the man, with a crack of the 
whip. ‘ Thomas Close he says he will have nought nor bachelors upon 
t’ farm. He’s a 

“ Stop,” said Frank: ‘“TI’ll get down here; take my portmanteau to 
the front door and tell them to pay you, and say that—a—lI am coming.” 

The man stared, and suddenly gave a low whistle as he drove off. 
Meanwhile the new Squire walked up by the back way. He crossed the 
kitchen-garden and got on to the terrace. How well he knew the way ; 
the lock of the gate was easier than it used to be—the walls were greener 
and thicker with leaves and trellis. The old couple were coming back no 
more, but the beds they had planted were bright with Michaelmas daisies 
and lilies, and crimson and golden berries with purple leaves were 
heaping the terrace, where a man was at work snipping at the overgrowth 
of the box hedges. There was the iron scrolled gate through which you 
could see the distant view of Pen-y-ghent. There was the old summer- 
house, where he once kept a ménagerie of snails, until they were discovered 
by Miss Meal, his grandmother’s companion. Coming out of the garden 
he found himself face to face with the long rows of doors and of windows 
—those deadly enemies of his youth; a big brown dog, like a fox, with a 
soft skin and a friendly nose, came trotting up with a friendly expression. 
It followed Frank along the back passage leading straight into the hall: 
it was one of those huge stone halls such as people in Yorkshire like. The 
man in armour stood keeping watch in his corner—the lantern swung, 
every chair was in its place, and the old man’s hat and his dogskin gloves 
lay ready for him on the oak-table. 

Then Frank opened the dining-room door. It faced westward, and the 
light came sliding upon the floors and walls and shining old mirrors, just 
as he remembered it. There was the doctor of divinity in his gown and 
band, who used to make faces at him as he sat at luncheon; there was 
the King Charles's beauty, leaning her cheek upon her hand, and pen- 
sively contemplating the door and watching her descendants pass through. 
This one walks firm and quick ; he does not come shuffling and with care ; 
though give him but time enough, and it may come to that. But, mean- 
while, the ancestry on canvas, the old chairs with their fat seats and slim 
bandy legs, the old spoons curling into Queen Anne scrolls, the books in 
the bookcases—all have passed out of the grasping old hands, and Frank, 
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who had been denied twenty pounds often when he was in need, might 
help himself now there was no one to oppose his right. 

The next room is the library, and his heart beats a little as he opens 
the door. There is no one sitting there. The place is empty and in order; 
the chair is put against the wall; the oracle is silent; there is nothing to 
be afraid of any more. 

Frank, as he stands in the torture-chamber, makes a vow to remember 
his qwn youth, if, as time goes on, he should ever be tempted to be hard 
upon others. Then he walks across to the fireplace and rings the bell. 
It jangles long and loud ; it startles all the respectable old servants, who 
are drinking hot beer, in their handsome mourning, in the housekeeper’s 
room. Frank has to ring again before anybody finds courage to come. 

Perrin, the butler, refusing to move, two of the housemaids appear at 
last, hand in hand. They peep in at the door, and give a little shriek when 
they see the window open and Frank standing there. They are some- 
what reassured when a very civil young master, with some odd resemblance 
to the old eagle-face Squire, requests them to light a fire and show him to 
a room. 

‘‘T came in the back way,” he said. ‘I am Mr. Raban.” 

Frank declines the Squire’s room, the great four-post bedstead, and the 
mahogany splendour, and chooses a more modest apartment on the stairs, 
with a pretty view of the valley. 

He came down to a somewhat terrible and solitary meal in the great 
dining-room ; more than once he looked up at his ancestor, now too well- 
mannered to make faces at the heir. 

All that evening Frank was busy with Mr. Close. He said so little, 
and seemed so indifferent, that the agent began to think that another 
golden age was come, and that, with a little tact and patience, he might 
be able to rule the new Squire as completely as he had ruled the old one. 
Close was a vulgar, ambitious man, of a lower class than is usual in his 
profession. He had begun life as a house-agent. Most of the Squire’s 
property consisted in leases; he had owned a whole street in Smoke- 
thwaite, as well as a couple of mills let out to tenants. 

‘‘T daresay you won’t care to be troubled with all these details,’’ said 
the agent, taking up his books as he said good-night. 

“You may as well leave them,” said Frank, sleepily. ‘‘ They will be 
quite safe if you leave them there, Mr. Close. I will just look them over 
once more.” 

And Mr. Close rather reluctantly put them down, and set out on his 
homeward walk. 

It was very late. Frank threw open the window when he was alone, 
and stood on the step looking into the cool blackness ; hazy and peaceful, 
he could just distinguish the cows in the fields, just hear the rush of the 
torrent at the bridge down below. He could see the dewy, veiled flash of 
the lights overhead. From all this he turned away to Mr. Close’s books 
again. Until late into the night he sat adding and calculating and com- 
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paring figures. He had taken a prejudice against the agent, but he wanted 
to be sure of the facts before he questioned him about their bearing. It 
was Frank’s habit to be slow, and to take his time. About one o’clock, 
us he was thinking of going to bed, something came scratching at the 
window, which opened down to the ground. It was the brown dog Pixie, 
who came in, and springing up into the Squire’s empty chair, went fast 
asieep. When Frank got up to go to bed, Pixie jumped down, shook 
himself, and trotted upstairs at his heels. 

Frank took a walk early next morning. What he saw did not give him 
much satisfaction. He first went to the little farm near the bridge. He 
remembered it trim and well kept. Many a time he had come to the 
kitchen door and poured out his troubles to kind Mrs. Tanner, the farmer's 
wife. But the farmer’s wife was dead, and the farm had lost its 
trim, bright look. The flowers were in the garden, the torrent foamed, 
but the place looked forlorn ; there was a bad smell from a drain; there 
was a gap in the paling, a general come-down-in-the-world look about the 
stables ; and yet it was a pretty place, even in its present neglect. A 
stableman was clanking about the yard, where some sheep were penned. 
A girl with gipsy eyes and a faded yellow dress stood at the kitchen-door. 
She made way for Frank to pass. Tanner himself, looking shrunken, 
oldened, and worn out, was smoking his pipe by the hearth. He had 
been out in the fields, and was come in to rest among his old tankards 
and blackened pipes. 

Frank was disappointed by the old man’s dull recognition. He stared 
at him and tapped his pipe. 

“ Ay, sir,” he said, ‘I know you, why not? Joe Sturt from t’ ‘ Ploo’ 
told me you hed com’. Foalks com’s and go’s. TT’ owd Squire he’s gone 
his way. He's com’ oop again a young squire. T’ owd farmer maybe 
will foller next. T’ young farmer is a wa-aiting to step into his clogs.” 

Old Tanner turned a surly back upon Frank. 

‘‘ Well, good-by,” said the young landlord at last. ‘If Mrs. Tanner 
had been alive she would have been more friendly than you have been.” 

This plain-speaking seemed to suit the old farmer, who turned stiffly 
and looked over his shoulder. 

‘* She wer’ kind to all,” said he; ‘‘even to gra-aspin’ landlords that 
bring ruin on the farmer, and think nought o’ doublin’ t’ rent. I 
wo-ant leave t’ owd pla-ace,” said Tanner. ‘‘Ye ca-ant turn me out. 
I know ye would like to thraw it into t’ pa-ark, but I'll pay t’ la-ast 
farthin’. Close he wer’ here again a-spyin’, and he tould me ye had 
given him the lease. D him.” 

‘‘Don’t swear, Tanner,” said Frank, laughing. ‘Who wants your 
farm ? what is it all about?” And then it all came out. 

‘‘ There is some mistake ; I will speak to Close,” Frank said, walking 
off abruptly to hide his annoyance. 

“T’ cold-blooded fella,” said old Tanner, settling down to his pipe 
again ; but somehow it had a better flavour than before, 
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Close had not been prepared for Frank’s early walk, and the new 
lease he was bringing for the new landlord to sign was already on its way 
to the Court. The old Squire had refused to turn Tanner out, but the 
lease was up, and year by year the agent had added to the rent. It was 
a pretty little place, capable of being made into a comfortable dwelling- 
house, where Mr. Close felt he could end his days in peace. Old Tanner 
was past his work, it was absurd of him to cling on. There had been a 
battle between the two, and poor old Tanner had been going to the wall. 

Presently Frank forgot his indignation, for he met an old friend 
down the steep lane that led to the moor. 

James Brand was a picturesque figure, advancing between the hedges 
this bright September morning. He had heavy gaiters, a gun was slung 
across his shoulders, and a lurcher was leaping at his heels. The old 
fellow was straight and active, with two blue eyes like pools, and a 
face as seamed and furrowed as the rocks among which he lived. 

‘Thought ye wer’ ne’er coomin’, Mr. Frank,” said he, quietly ; “t’ 
wife she sent me to look,”’ and he held out a horny hand. 

He was very quiet: he turned silently and led the way back to the 
little stone house built against the slope of the hill. The two trudged 
together: the keeper went a little ahead. Every now and then he looked 
over his shoulder with a glance of some satisfaction. Frank followed, 
stooping under the low doorway that led into the old familiar stone 
kitchen, with the long strings of oat-cake hanging to dry, its oak cupboard 
and deep window-sills, the great chimney, where Mrs. Brand was busied. 
Frank remembered everything: the guns slung on the walls, the framed 
almanack, the stuffed wild-fowl, the gleam of the mountain lake through 
the deep window, the face of his old nurse as she came to meet him. 
People who have been through trouble, and who have been absorbed in 
their own interests, sometimes feel ashamed when time goes on and they 
come back to some old home and discover what faithful remembrance 
has followed them all along, and love, to which, perhaps, they never gave 
a thought. If old things have a charm, old love and old friendship aro 
like old wine with a special gentle savour of their own. 

Frank had always remembered the Brands with kindness: once or 
twice at Christmas he had sent his old nurse a little remembrance, but 
that was all; he had never done anything to deserve such affection as that 
which he read written upon her worn face. Her eyes were full of tears as 
she welcomed him. She said very little, but she took his hand and looked 
at him silently, and then almost immediately began to busy herself, bringing 
out oat-cake and wine from an oak chest that stood in the window. 

‘‘There is the old oak chest,” said Frank, looking about; ‘‘ why, 
nothing is changed, James !”’ 

‘* We do-ant change,” said James, looking about, with a silent sort of 
chuckle. Neither he, nor the old dame, nor the stout-built stone lodge 
were made to change. It was piled up with heavy stones; winter 
storms could not shake it, nor summer heats penetrate the stout walls. 
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This part of Craven country flows in strange and abrupt waves to the 
east and to the west. Rocks heap among the heather, winds come blowing 
across the moors, that lie grey and purple at mid-day, and stern and sweet 
in the evening and morning; rivers flow along their rocky beds, hawks 
fly past, eagles sometimes swoop down into this quaint world of stones 
and flowers. : 

Frank, standing at the door of the keeper's lodge, could look across to 
the court and to the hills beyond where the woods were waving; some 
natural feeling of exultation he may have felt, thinking that all this had 
come to him when he least expected it; well, he would do his best and 
use it for the best; he thought of one person who might have told him 
what to do, with whom, if fate had been propitious, he would gladly have 
shared these sweet moors and wild-flowers, these fresh winds and foaming 
torrents, but she had failed him, and sent him away with harsh words 
that haunted him still. 

James, when they started again, brought him a light for his pipe, and 
the two trudged off together. James still went ahead. The dogs followed 
baying. 

“So t’ Squoire’s in his grave,” said James. ‘‘ He were a good friend 
to us,” he said. ‘I’m glad no strangers coom t’ fore. Ye should a’ 
cottoned oop t’ old man, Mr. Frank.” 

‘¢ What could I do, James?” said Frank, after a moment’s silence. 
‘‘ He forbade me the house. Iam only here now by a chance. If there 
had been a will, I should probably have been far away.” 

‘‘T’wer’ no cha-ance,”’ said old James. ‘He ne’er thought o’ 
disinheritin’ ye ; he were a proud ma-an. T’wer’ a moonth sin’ I last 
saw t’ ould man. He said, ‘ Wall! I’m a-going from Pebblethwaite. 
Ye’ll hav’ another master, James, afore long; fell him t’ thin the Walden 
wood, and tak’ Mr. Fra-ank down t’ hollow whar’ t’ covers lie.’ He took 
on sorely ne’er seeing ye, sir.” 

Frank turned very red. ‘I wish I had known it sooner, James.” 

Frank came home from his talk with the keeper in a softened and 
grateful mind. The thought that no injustice had been meant, that his 
grandfather had been thinking of him with kindness, touched him, and 
made him ashamed of his long rancour. Now he could understand it all, 
for he felt that in himself were the germs of this same reticence and 
difficulty of expression. The letter he had thought so unkind had only 
meant kindness. It was too late now to regret what was past, and yet 
the thought of the dead man’s goodwill made him happier than he could 
have supposed possible. The whole place looked different, more home- 
like, less bristling with the past; the lonely little ghost of his childhood 
was exorcised, and no longer haunted him at every turn. 

Frank, notwithstanding his outward calm, was apt to go to extremes 
when roused, and, after a few mornings, spent over accounts with Mr. 
Close, he gave that gentleman very plainly to understand that, although 
he did not choose to criticize what had passed, he wished his affairs to be 
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conducted, in future, in an entirely different manner. The cottages were 
in a shameful state of disrepair; the rents were exorbitantly high for the 
accommodation given. . . . 

Mr. Close stared at Frank. The young Squire must be a little 
touched in the head. When Raban, carried away by his vexation, made 
him a little speech about the duties of a country gentleman and his agent, 
Mr. Close said, ‘‘ Very true, sir. Indeed, sir? Jest so.’’ But he did 
not-understand one word of it, and Frank might just as well have addressed 
one of the fat oxen grazing in the field outside. 

‘*You will find I have always studied your interests, sir,” said 
Mr. Close, rubbing his hands, ‘‘and I shall continue todo so. Perhaps 
you will allow me to point out that the proposed improvements will 
amount to more than you expect. You will have heavy expenses, sir. 
Some parties let their houses for a time: I have an offer from a wealthy 
gentleman from Manchester,”’ said the irrepressible Close. 

Frank shortly answered that he did not wish to let the house, and 
that he must arrange for the improvements. A domestic revolution was 
the consequence, for when the new master proposed to reduce the esta- 
blishment, the butler gasped, choked, and finally burst into tears. He 
could not alléw such aspersions upon his character. What would his 
old master and mistress have said? His little savings were earned by 
faithful service, and sooner than see two under-footmen dismissed, he 
should wish to leave. 

Mrs. Roper, the housekeeper, also felt that the time was come for 
rest and a private bar. She had been used to three in the kitchen, and 
she should not be doing her duty by herself if she said she could do 
with less. 

Raban let them all go, with a couple of years’ wages. For the 
present he only wanted to be left alone. He stayed on with a groom and 
a couple of countrywomen sent in by Mrs. Brand. They clattered about 
the great kitchen, and their red shock heads might be seen half a mile off. 
Of course the neighbours talked : some few approved ; old friends who had 
known him before troubled themselves but little ; the rest loudly blamed 
his proceedings. He was a screw; he had lived on a crust, and he now 
grudged every halfpenny. He was cracked (this was Mr. Close’s version) ; 
he had been in a lunatic asylum ; he had murdered his first wife. 

When the county began to call in friendly basket- carriages and 
waggonettes, it would be shown in by Betty and Becky to the library 
and the adjoining room, in which Mr. Raban lived. Frank had 
brought the lurcher away from the keeper’s lodge; it had made friends 
with the foxy terrier, and the two dogs would follow him about, or lie 
comfortably on the rug while he sat at work upon his papers. The peri- 
wigged ancestor looked on from the wall, indifferently watching all these 
changes. One table in the window was piled with business papers, leases, 
cheque-books, lawyers’ letters in bundles. A quantity of books that 
Frank had sent for from London stood in rows upon the floor. After the 
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amenities and regularities of the last few years, this easy life came as a 
rest and reinvigoration. He did not want society. Frank was so taken 
up with schemes for sweeping clean with his new broom, that he was 
glad to be free for a time, and absolved from the necessity of dressing, 
of going out to dinner, and making conversation. He would open his 
windows wide on starry nights. The thymy wind would sough into his 
face ; clear beam the solemn lights; the woods shiver softly. Does a 
thought come to him at such times of a sick woman in an old house far 
away, of a girl with dark brows and a tender smile, watching by her 
bedside ? 

People who had been used to the pale and silent college tutor in his 
stuff-gown, might scarcely have recognized Frank riding about from farm 
to farm in the new and prosperous character of a country gentleman, be- 
gaitered and be-wideawaked. The neighbours who exclaimed at the 
shabbiness of Mr. Frank’s indoor establishment might also, and with 
more reason, exclaim at the regiment of barrows and men at work, at the 
drains digging, roofs repairing, fences painting. The melancholy outside 
tumble-down-looking houses were smartening up. The people stood at 
their doors watching with some interest and excitement the works as they 
hammered on. 

Frank superintended it all himself. He was up to his waist in a 
ditch one day when the Henley party drove past in the break on their 
way to call at Ravensrick. They left a heap of cards—Sir Thomas and 
Lady Henley, Mr. Jonah Anley, Captain Boswarrick—and an invitation 
for him to dine and sleep the following day. The red-headed girls took 
the cards in, and grinned at the fine company ; the fine company grinned 
in return at Sukey. 

‘‘ Why, what sort of society can he have been used to ?”’ cried little 
Mrs. Boswarrick. She was the eldest daughter: a pretty, plump little 
woman, very much spoilt by her husband, and by her father, too, whose 
favourite she was. 

‘‘ He has evidently not been used to associate with butlers and. foot- 
men,” said Mr. Anley. 

‘‘ Hulloh!”’ shouted Sir Thomas, as he drove out at the park-gates. 
Look there, Anley! he is draining Medmere, and there’s a new window to 
the schools. By Jove!” 

‘‘ Foolish young man!” said Mr. Anley, ‘‘ wasting his substance, 
draining cottages and lighting school-rooms!”’ and he looked out with 
some interest. " 

‘¢ Then, Uncle Jonah, you are foolish yourself,” said Bell. 

‘¢ Are you turned philanthropist, Uncle Jonah ?”’ said Mrs. Boswarrick. 
‘‘T wish some one would take me and Alfred up. What have you been 
doing ?” 

‘“‘T make it a rule never to do anything at the time I can possibly put 
off till the morrow,” said Mr. Anley, apologetically. ‘‘My cottages were 
tumbling down, my dear, so I was obliged to prop them up.” 
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‘‘ He bought them from papa,” said Bell. ‘I can’t think why.” 

“Tt is all very well for bachelors like you and Raban to amuse 
-yourselves with rebuilding,” said Sir Thomas, joining in from his box in 
an aggravated tone; ‘‘if you were a married man, Anley, with a wife and 
daughters and milliners’ bills, you would see how much was left at the 
end of the year for improvements.” 

‘‘To hear them talk one oughtn’t to exist at all,” said Mrs. Boswar- 
rick, with a laugh. 


tS 
CHAPTER XLIV. 
WHITE WITH GAZING. 


Frank accepted Lady Henley’s invitation and arrived at Henley Court just 
before dinner-time one day. The place lies beyond Pebblesthwaite, on the 
Smokethwaite road. It was a more cheerful house than Ravensrick—a com- 
fortable, modern, stone-piled house, built upon a hill, with windows north 
and south and east and west, with wide distant views of valleys and winding 
roads and moors. Through one break of the hills, when the wind blew south, 
the chimneys of Smokethwaite stood out clear against the sky; at other 
times a dull black cloud hung over the gap. The garden was charming: on 
one side a natural terrace overhung the valley ; a copper beech rustled upon 
the lawn; and a few great chestnut-trees gave shade in summer to the 
young people of the house, to the cows browsing in the meadow, who would 
come up to the boundary fence to watch Miss Bell’s flirtations with gentle 
curiosity, or the children at play, or to listen to Sir Thomas reading out 
the newspaper. He had a loud voice and a secret longing for par- 
liamentary distinction. When he read the speeches he would round his 
periods, address Lady Henley as ‘‘sir,”’ and imagine himself in his place, 
a senator in the company of senators. He was a stupid man, but hos- 
pitable, and popular in the neighbourhood, far more so than Lady Henley, 
who was greatly disliked. Bell was fast, handsome. Norah was a gentle, 
scatter-brained creature, who looked up to everybody ; she especially adored 
her sister, Mrs. Boswarrick, who had captivated Captain Boswarrick one 
evening at a York ball, where she had danced down a whole regiment of 
officers. The captain himself was a small and languid man, and he 
admired energy in others. If Sir Thomas was fond of thundering out the 
debates, Captain Boswarrick had a pretty turn for amateur acting and 
reciting to select audiences. Some one once suggested private theatricals. 

‘* Never while I live,” said Lady Henley, ‘shall there be such mum- 
meries in this house. If Alfred chooses to make a fool of himself and 
repeat verses to the girls, I have no objection, so long as he don’t ask me 
to sit by.” 

‘“‘T never should have thought of asking you to sit by, Lady Henley,” 
drawled Alfred. 

When Frank was announced, he found the young ladies. in fits of 
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laughter, Captain Boswarrick declaiming in the middle of the room, with 
Squire Anley and Mr. Redmayne for audience. Everybody turned round, 
and the performance suddenly ceased when he entered. The Squire nodded 
without getting up. 

‘*‘ How d’ye do?” said Mrs. Boswarrick, holding out half-a-dozen 
bracelets. ‘‘ Mr. Raban forgets me, I can see. Sit down. Alfred hates 
being interrupted. Go on, Alfred !”’ 

Captain Boswarrick’s manner would quite change when he began to 
recite. He would stamp, start, gesticulate, and throw himself into the 
part with more spirit than could have been reasonably expected. 

And now, with a glance at his wife, he began again with a stamp, and 
suddenly pointing— 

. “That morn owd York wor all alive 

Wi leal an’ merry hearts ; 
For t’ country foalks com’ i’ full’ drive 
I’ gigs an’ market-carts, 
An’ girt lang trains wi’ whistlin’ din, 
Com’ w-w-whirtlin’ up.” 
The little captain, suiting the action to the word, raised his arm with 
some action to represent the train. It was caught from behind by a firm 
grasp. Frank had not seen that he had been followed into the room by a 
stout little man in bran-new clothes, who joined the circle. 

‘“‘Take care,” said the stranger,—he spoke with a slight Yorkshire 
accent. ‘* What are you about, yong man? What is all this? Very 
fascinating, very brilliant, very seductive, very much so, but leading to— 
what ?”’ with a sudden drop of the voice, and the hand he held. Bell 
went off into a shriek of laughter. 

Captain Boswarrick flushed up. He might have resented the inter- 
ruption still more if he had not been somewhat mollified by the string of 
compliments. 

‘* Leading to You would have heard all about it, Mr. Stock, if 
you had not stopped him,” said Mr. Anley. 

‘¢ Shall I make my meaning plainer ?”’ said the little man, not heeding 
the interruption. ‘Shall I tell you what I mean? Social intercourse, 
music, poctry,—dazzling, I own. I, too, have experienced the charm ; 
I, too, have studied to please ; but I have also discovered the vanity of 
vanities ; so will you one day. A fact, though you don’t believe me.” 

‘‘ But in the meanwhile, Mr. Stock, don’t grudge us our fun,”’ said 
Bessie Boswarrick, coming to the rescue. 

‘‘T don’t grudge it; far from it,” said the stranger; ‘‘ I was just like 
you all once ; now—I am not afraid of ridicule—I can give you something 
better than that; better than that, better than that. You can choose between 
us: his poetry, my plain speaking. I’m aplain man,—a very plain man; 
he, brilliant, highly educated.” 

Captain Boswarrick scarcely knew how to accept all these compliments 
and in what sense to take them. Mr. Anley listened with the profoundest. 
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gravity. Bell giggled and stuffed her handkerchief into her mouth; but 
everybody was glad when the door opened and Lady Henley came in, 
making a diversion. The scene was getting embarrassing. 

‘¢ After dinner, dear Mr. Stock,” said Joanna, courteously, ‘‘ we shall 
be glad to hear anything you may have to say. Let us leave them to 
their folly, Mr. Raban. Do you know your neighbour ?—our excellent 
friend and minister ?”’ 

‘Frank was quite prepared to make Mr. Stock’s acquaintance. He was 
an amateur preacher, a retired cavalry officer, living not far from Ravens- 
rick, but he found himself carried off by Sir Thomas. The baronet had 
been in town that week, and was in a communicative mood. He had 
seen the ladies at Church House, who had asked after Raban. The 
Admiral had been heard of from Gibraltar. 

‘‘He has been writing in the most ill-judged way to know the exact 
state of affairs between Dolly and my nephew Robert,’’ Sir Thomas said, 
confidentially. Sir Thomas always reflected the people with whom he 
had been living. ‘I found my sister greatly overcome—hers is a nervous 
susceptibility, almost amounting to genius, but not under control.”’ And 
then, dropping his oratorical tone of voice, he went on to say that 
they all seemed much disturbed and greatly in want of cheering; that he 
had promised to run up again. ‘‘ Lady Sarah still lingering, poor thing,” 
he added. ‘‘ She has a most devoted nurse in my young niece.” 

Frank asked as indifferently as he could how Miss Vanborough was 
looking. 

‘‘ Not so blooming as I could wish,” said Sir Thomas. ‘ Far from it. 
My wife is anxious that our friend, Mr. Stock, should impart some of his 
admirable ministration to her, but we cannot expect her to leave home at 
present.” 

Mr. Stock’s ministration seemed to have won over the simple baronet, 
whose conversation was deeply interesting to Frank, for he went on 
alternately praising Mr. Stock and talking about Dolly. Sir Thomas was 
not the discreetest of men. ‘I had a—some painful explanation with 
my niece,” he continued, lowering his voice (people seem to think that 
a sort of charm against indiscretion); ‘‘to you, who are such an old 
friend, I may safely say that I do not like this vagueness and uncertainty 
in a matter which so closely concerns Dolly’s happiness. The engage- 
ment seems to be neither on nor off... . She tells me that Robert is free, 
but she seems to consider herself bound. . . . I have thought it best to 
write to him plainly on the subject. . . . My wife, as you know, wishes 
the engagement entirely broken . . . at least I think so... .” 

The baronet suddenly stopped short, and looking rather foolish and 
confounded, began to talk of Mr. Stock again. 

Lady Henley was not so absorbed in her conversation that she had 
not overheard Sir Thomas’s too candid confidences. She was shaking her 
head at her husband over her shoulder. 

Frank moved away, and went and stared through one of the windows. 
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Once more hope came to dazzle him. In some moods people grasp at 
faintest dreams. There was everything smiling, shining, every ridge 
seemed illuminated ; there lay the happy valley flooded with sunlight, 
life, brightness. Children’s voices reached him, and meanwhile the 
recitation had begun again. ‘Yan morn in May,” the Captain was 
saying. Buta loud dinner-bell brought it all to a close. 


The sun had set, they had all done dinner. Norah used to feed the 
cows of an evening with oat-cake prepared for Sir Thomas, and she now 
came out into the twilight, calling to her favourites, who stood expectant, 
with their horns rearing against a golden streak. One bolder than the 
rest was making a hissing noise to attract attention, as Norah came out 
with her oat-cake. She called her favourites by name and softly stroked 
their long noses over the railings. Mr. Redmayne followed soon after, 
advancing with some precaution. 

‘‘Miss Norah,” he said, “Mr. Stock is putting the drawing-room 
chairs in order—he evidently expects a large congregation. A Miss 
M‘Grudder has come. Is it absolutely necessary that one should be 
present, or may one stop here and feed the cows ?”’ 

‘‘T must go in,”’ said Norah, demurely. ‘‘ Here is the oat-cake, 
Mr. Redmayne,” and so saying she put the remains into his hand and 
tripped hastily away. 

Mr. Redmayne, however, preferred to follow Miss Norah. Frank 
came out as the two went in together—he did not want to be present at 
the oration. He was distracted and thinking of many things. 

Those few words of Sir Thomas had given him a strange longing 
to go back, if only for a day, to see Dolly again. He thought of his old 
friend also lying stricken. He had been strangely forgetful all these 
days past, and his conscience reproached him, and his inclination spoke 
too. There was an early train from Smokethwaite—he had business in 
town; why should he not go? Cruel girl! was she sad, and could he 
do nothing to help her. 

As Frank walked up and down in the twilight, he would hear the boom of 
Mr. Stock’s voice through the open drawing-room windows. When they 
started a hymn, the cows, who are fond of music, all crowded up to listen. 
As for Frank, he was in charity with all men, and prepared to believe 
that all that pcople did was good. If Mr. Stock liked to give a peculiar 
expression to the faith which was in him, Raban for one had no mind to 
quarrel with it. His own was a silent belief: it seemed growing with 
happier emotions that were overflooding his heart, but it found its best 
expression in silence. He took leave of his hosts that evening when 
he went upstairs to bed. 

The servant had put Frank into Jonah’sroom. It was a mistake—and 
Lady Henley did not know of it. There were the poor boy’s pistols, his 
whips, on the wall boxing-gloves and foils. He had somehow got hold of 
one of those photographs of Dolly of which mention has been me, and 
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hung it up over his chimney. There were a few books on the shelf, 
Captain Mayne Reid, Ivanhoe, a few old school-books and poetry-books, 
and Frank took one down. Frank thought very kindly of poor Jonah as 
he looked about at his possessions. He was a long time before he could 
get to sleep, and he got up and lighted his candle and read one of the 
books—it was a classical poem of Kingsley’s—till he fell asleep. Then 
it was only to dream a confused dream: Jonah fighting desperately with 
some finny monster, like that one on Lady Sarah’s tiles, Dolly chained to 
a rock, and calling for help, while Mrs. Palmer and the Admiral stood 
wringing their hands on the shore. Was this George coming to their 
help? The monster changed to mist, out of which came lightning and 
thunder—the lightning was the gleam of a sword. The thunder shook 
the air; the mists parted ; George, pale and wounded, stretched out his 
hand and gave Raban the sword; he looked weary with the fight ; Frank 
started forward and struck wildly; the monster gave a horrible scream. 
Frank started up wide awake. He had left his window open ; the morning 
mist had filled the room, but the scream was a real one; it was in his 
ears still. It came from the room below; there was a stir of voices, then 
all was silent again. 

When Frank came down to an early breakfast in the big dining-room 
he asked the butler if any one had been ill in the night. ‘I heard a 
scream,” he said. 

‘‘It is my lady in her sleep,” the man answered. ‘She often do 
seream at night since Mr. Jonah left.”’ 

‘‘T want my man called,” said Frank; ‘‘I am going to town by the 
early train.” 

‘¢ As Frank was changing carriages at one of the stations, the London 
train went by, and he thought he saw a glimpse of a familiar face; a grey 
kid glove was waved. Surely it was Mrs. Palmer, on her way to 

tenley Court ! 


From DorotHEea VanporoucH to Ropert Hentey, Esq., Calcutta. 


‘¢] nave been hoping for a chance letter, but none has come since that 
last one from Alexandria. Aunt Sarah is asleep ; the house is empty, and 
I am writing to you in the oak-room by the window. Dear Robert, what 
shall I say in answer to your letter? That I do trust you; that I do 
know how to love you, and that you in turn must trust me. I could 
almost scold you for what you say about Mr. Raban if I did not think 
that you are only unfair because you love me. I never see him now. 
He is in Yorkshire ; so is mamma—she is gone for a couple of days. As 
for me, I cannot leave Aunt Sarah, who depends upon me more and more. 
I had a long talk with my uncle before he left. He asked me a great many 
questions about you. He tells me he has written. I do not know what 
he has written; but please send him a nice letter. Dear Robert, it is 
so painful to me to be cross-questioned about your affection for me. I 
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must speak honestly and without disguise to you of all people in the 
whole world, and so I will confess that if I had known all is 





Dolly, who had written thus far, looked up, for old Sam came into the 
room with a card. 

‘¢Tt’s Mr. Raban, Miss,” said he. 

Dolly blushed up crimson. ‘I—I can’t see him, Sam,’ she 
answered. ‘‘ Aunt Sarah is asleep. Say I am engaged.” 

Sam came back with Frank’s card. ‘‘Mr. Raban is in town till 
Monday, Miss.” 

‘Put down the card, Sam,” said Dolly, and she bent her head over 
her letter and went on writing. 

Frank walked away disappointed. ‘She might have spared five 
minutes to a friend who had come a hundred miles to see her,” he 
said to John Morgan that evening, as they walked back together to 
Frank’s hotel. The waiter met Frank with a note, which had been 
left during his absence. 

Raban suddenly brightened up; he read a few words, very stiff, very 
shy. ‘Lady Sarah heard he had called, and wanted to see him; would 
he come the following day at five o’clock?”’ It was signed, ‘ Yours truly, 
Dorothea Vanborough.” 

«‘ Well,” said John Morgan, ‘ that is Dolly’s writing, isn’t it?” 

“‘Yos,” said Frank. ‘Lady Sarah wants to see me. As for Miss 
Vanborough, she seems to be studying the art of keeping old friends at a 
distance.” 

‘* Nonsense,” said Morgan, ‘since she asks you to go. What is 
the matter with you?” 

The second time old Sam let Frank in at once, and showed him into 
the drawing-room. ‘‘ My lady will be ready directly,” he said. 

Frank waited his summons ; when he was tired of waiting he stepped 
out upon the terrace, attracted by the beauty of the autumnal evening, 
and wondering what inexpressible charm the old home had for him. 
Ravensrick, with all the graces of possession, did not seem to him so 
much like home as this silent old house where he had no right, no single 
stake; where the mistress lay stricken, and parting from this world; 
where Dolly lived, but where her heart’s interest was not. Already 
strangers were speculating upon the fate of the old house, and won- 
dering who would come there after Lady Sarah’s death. All the same, 
Frank Raban, as he paced the terrace, felt a tranquil satisfaction and 
sense of completeness that existed for him in no other place. 

Dolly came into Lady Sarah’s room to tell her Frank was there ; 
Marker, who had been sitting in a corner, got up gently and left the 
room. Lady Sarah was not asleep; she was sitting up on her sofa 
by the window, of which the sash was half raised to let in the air. 
Her grey hair was hanging loose; grey though it was, it fell in shining 
silver curls about the withered face. 
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‘Ts that you, Dolly? I have had a dream,” she said, a little wildly. 
‘Your father was standing by me and we were looking at a river, and 
George was a child again, and I held him in my arms, and when I looked into 
his face it was like the face of that Raphael child at Dresden. Look out,” 
she said, beginning to wander again, “and tell me if the river is there.” 

Dolly unconsciously obeyed, and looked out at the garden in iis 
shifting, changing lights and tremulous tones of radiance and golden- 
sonibres. She could almost have imagined her aunt’s dream to be true 
if Frank Raban had not been walking on the terrace. She looked back. 

‘‘ Dear Aunt Sarah, it is the sunset that made you dream.” 

*‘Tt was a dream,” said Lady Sarah, ‘‘ but I think I have sometimes 
seen that river before, Dolly. Christian and Christiana and all the company 
have crossed it. Not one of us would like to be left behind and alone upon 
this arid coast among all the thorns and the briers.”” Then, smiling: ‘‘I 
am afraid I have been a tiresome old pilgrim at times.’’ She pushed back 
her grey hair and lay looking into the girl’s face. ‘ It is nearly over now,” 
she said. 

Dolly tried to speak, but some sudden tears seemed to choke her, and 
Lady Sarah stroked her hand. 

“‘ Try to be a thankful woman, Dolly,” she said. ‘‘ God has blessed 
you and given you love and trust in others. I see now where I failed.” 
Then, in her usual tone, she said, ‘‘I should like to see Frank Raban 
again.” 

Dolly was beginning to say that she would go for him, when Lady 
Sarah suddenly cried,—‘‘ Open the window wide! open! let the river 
come in.” 

Dolly, frightened, threw open the pane, and, as she did so, some 
evening bell began to ring from a distant chapel, and a great flight of birds 
passed across the sky. 

The next minute Frank from the terrace below heard a cry. It was 
Dolly calling for help. 

‘“‘T am here,” he answered, and, without waiting to think, he sprang 
up the old oak staircase, and hurried along the passage to the door of Lady 
Sarah’s room. 

It was all dark in the passage, but the sun was in the room. Dolly 
was holding up her aunt in her arms; her strength seemed to be 
failing. Frank sprang to help her, and together they raised her up. A 
little soft breeze came in at the window, and Lady Sarah opened her eyes. 
She was still wandering. 

‘‘Ts this George ?”’ she said. ‘‘I have been waiting for you, dear.” 

Then she seemed to recognize Frank, and she let her hand fall upon 
his sleeve. 

«Ah! he will take care of Dolly,”’ she whispered, “for this is 

A quick silent brightness came into her face: it may have been some 
change in the sunset lights. She was dead—lying in a serene and royal 
perce, 
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Ir is an open question whether the policeman is not demoralizing us, 
and that, in proportion as he does his duty well; whether the perfection 
of justice and safety, the complete ‘preservation of body and goods,” 
may not reduce the educated and comfortable classes into that lap-dog 
condition in which not conscience, but comfort, doth make cowards of 
us all. Our forefathers had, on the whole, to take care of themselves ; 
we find it more convenient to hire people to take care of us. So much 
the better for us, in some respects: but, it may be, so much the worse in 
others. So much the better ; because, as usually results from the division 
of labour, these people, having little or nothing to do save to take care of 
us, do so far better than we could ; and so prevent a vast amount of violence 
and wrong, and therefore of misery, especially to the weak: for which last 
reason we will acquiesce in the existence of policemen and lawyers, as we 
do in the results of arbitration, as the lesser of two evils. The odds in 
war are in favour of the bigger bully ; in arbitration, in favour of the 
bigger rogue ; and it is a question whether the lion or the fox be the safer 
guardian of human interests. But arbitration prevents war: and that, in 
three cases out of four, is full reason for employing it. 

On the other hand, the lap-dog condition, whether in dogs or in men, 
is certainly unfavourable to the growth of the higher virtues. Safety 
and comfort are good, indeed, for the good; for the brave, the self-origi- 
nating, the earnest. They give to such a clear stage and no favour wherein 
to work unhindered for their fellow-men. But for the majority, who are 
neither brave, self-originating, nor earnest, but the mere puppets of cir- 
cumstance, safety and comfort may and do merely make their lives mean 
and petty, effeminate and dull: their hearts must be awakened, as often 
as possible, to take exercise enough for health; and they must be 
reminded, perpetually and importunately, of what a certain great philo- 
sopher called ‘‘ whatsoever things are true, honourable, just, pure, lovely, 
and of good report;”’ “‘if there be any manhood, and any just praise, 
to think of such things.” 

This pettiness and dulness of our modern life is just what keeps alive 
our stage, to which people go to see something a little less petty, a 
little less dull, than what they see at home. It is, too, the cause of—I 
had almost said the excuse for—the modern rage for sensational novels. 
Those who read them so greedily are conscious, poor souls, of capacities 
in themselves of passion and action, for good and evil, for which their 
frivolous, humdrum daily life gives no room, no vent. They know too 
well that human nature can be more fertile, whether in weeds and poisons, 
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or in flowers and fruits, than it is usually in the streets and houses of a 
well-ordered and tolerably sober city. And because the study of human 
nature is, after all, that which is nearest to every one and most inte- 
resting to every one, therefore they go to fiction, since they cannot go to 
fact, to see what they themselves might be had they the chance—to see 
what fantastic tricks before high heaven men and women like themselves 
can play, and how they play them. 

Well: it is not for me to judge, for me to blame. I will only say that 
there are those who cannot read sensational novels, or, indeed, any novels 
at all, just because they see so many sensational novels being enacted 
round them in painful facts of sinful flesh and blood. There are those, 
too, who have looked in the mirror too often to wish to see their own 
disfigured visage in it any more; who are too tired of themselves and 
ashamed of themselves to want to hear of people like themselves; who 
want to hear of people utterly unlike themselves, more noble, and able, 
and just, and sweet, and pure; who long to hear of heroism and to con- 
verse with heroes ; and who if by chance they meet with an heroic act, 
bathe their spirits in that, as in May-dew, and feel themselves thereby, if 
but for an hour, more fair. 

If any such shall chance to sce these words, let me ask them to con- 
sider with me that one word Hero, and what it means. 

Hero; Heroic; Heroism. These words point to a phase of human 
nature, the capacity for which: we all have in ourselves, which is as 
startling and as interesting in its manifestations as any, and which is 
always beautiful, always ennobling, and therefore always attractive to 
those whose hearts are not yet seared by the world or brutalized by self- 
indulgence. 

But let us first be sure what the words mean. There is no use talking 
about a word till we have got at its meaning. We may use it as a cant 
phrase, as a party cry on platforms; we may even hate and persecute our 
fellow-men for the sake of it: but till we have clearly settled in our own 
minds what a word means, it will do for fighting with, but not for working 
with. Socrates of old used to tell the young Athenians that the ground of 
all sound knowledge was—to understand the true meaning of the words 
which were in their mouths all day long; and Socrates was a wiser man 
than we shall ever see. So instead of beginning an oration in praise of 
heroism, I shal! ask my readers to think with me, what heroism is. 

Now, we shall always get most surely at the meaning of a word by 
getting at its etymology—that is, at what it meant at first. And if heroism 
means behaving like a hero, we must find out, it seems to me, not 
merely what a hero may happen to mean just now, but what it meant in 
the earliest human speech in which we find it. 

A hero or a heroine, then, among the old Homeric Greeks, meant a 
man or woman who was like the gods; and, from that likeness, stood 
superior to their fellow-creatures. Gods, heroes, and men is a three- 
fold division of rational beings, with which we mect more than once 
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or twice. Those grand old Greeks felt deeply the truth of the poet’s 


saying— 
Unless above himself he can 
Exalt himself, how poor a thing is man. 


But more: the Greeks supposed these heroes to be, in some way or 
other, partakers of a divine nature; akin to the gods; usually, either 
they, or some ancestor of theirs, descended from a god or goddess. 
Those who have read Mr. Gladstone’s Juventus Mundi will remember the 
section (cap. ix. § 6) on the modes of the approximation between the 
divine and the human natures ; and whether or not they agree with the 
author altogether, all will agree, I think, that the first idea of a hero or 
a heroine was a godlike man or godlike woman. 

A godlike man. What varied, what infinite forms of nobleness that 
word might include, ever increasing, as men’s notions of the gods 
became purer and loftier, or, alas! decreasing, as their notions be- 
came degraded. ‘The old Greeks, with that intense admiration of 
beauty which made them, in after ages, the master sculptors and draughts- 
men of their own, and, indeed, of any age, would, of course, require in 
their hero, their godlike man, beauty and strength, manners, too, and 
eloquence, and all outward perfections of humanity, and neglect his moral 
qualities. Neglect, I say, but not ignore. The hero, by virtue of his 
kindred with the gods, was always expected to be a better man than com- 
mon men, as virtue was then understood. And how better? Let us see. 

The hero was at least expected to be more reverent than other men to 
those divine beings of whose nature he partook, whose society he might 
enjoy even here on earth. He might be unfaithful to his own high 
lineage ; he might misuse his gifts by selfishness and self-will ; he might, 
like Ajax, rage with mere jealousy and wounded pride till his rage ended 
in shameful madness and suicide. He might rebel against the very gods, 
and all laws of right and wrong, till he perished in his dracaxin, 


Smitten down, blind in his pride, for a sign and a terror to mortals. 


But he ought to have, he must have, to be true to his name, of Hero, justice, 
self-restraint, and aidéc—that highest form of modesty, for which we have, 
alas! no name in the English tongue; that perfect respect for the feelings 
of others which springs out of perfect self-respect. And he must have, too— 
if he were to be a hero of the highest type—the instinct of helpfulness ; 
the instinct that, if he were a kinsman of the gods, he must fight on their side, 
through toil and danger, against all that was unlike them, and therefore 
hateful to them. Who loves not the old legends, unsurpassed for beauty 
in the literature of any race, in which the hero stands out as the deliverer, 
the destroyer of evil ?—Theseus ridding the land of robbers, and delivering 
it from the yearly tribute of boys and maidens to be devoured by the 
Minotaur ; Perseus slaying the Gorgon, and rescuing Andromeda from 
the sea-beast; Heracles with his twelve famous labours against giants 
and monsters; and all the rest— 
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Who dared, in the god-given might of their manhood, 

Greatly to do and to suffer, and far in the fens and the forests 

Smite the devourers of men, heaven-hated, brood of the giants ; 
Transformed, strange, without like, who obey not the golden-haired rulers— 


These are figures whose divine moral beauty has sunk into the hearts, not 
merely of poets or of artists, but of men and women who suffered and 
who feared ; the memory of them, fables though they may have been, 
ennobled the old Greek heart ; they ennobled the heart of Europe in the 
fifteenth century, at the re-discovery of Greek literature. So far from 
contradicting the Christian ideal, they harmonized with—I had almost 
said they supplemented—that more tender and saintly ideal of heroism 
which had sprung up during the earlier Middle Ages. They justified, and 
actually gave a new life to the old noblenesses of chivalry, which had 
grown up in the later Middle Ages as a necessary supplement of active 
and manly virtue to the passive and feminine virtue of the cloister. They 
inspired, mingling with these two other elements, a literature, both in 
England, France, and Italy, in which the three elements, the saintly, the 
chivalrous, and the Greek heroic, have become one and undistinguishable, 
because all three are human, and all three divine; a literature which 
developed itself in Ariosto, in Tasso, in the Hypnerotomachia, the Arcadia, 
the Euphues, and other forms, sometimes fantastic, sometimes questionable, 
but which reached its perfection in our own Spenser’s Fairy Queen— 
perhaps the most admirable poem which has ever been penned by 
mortal man. 

And why? What has made these old Greek myths live, myths 
though they be, and fables, and fair dreams? What, though they have 
no body, and, perhaps, never had, has given them an immortal soul, 
which can speak to the immortal souls of all generations yet to come ? 

What but this, that in them—dim it may be and undeveloped, but 
still there—lies the divine idea of self-sacrifice as the perfection of 
heroism ; of self-sacrifice, as the highest duty and the highest joy of him 
who claims a kindred with the gods ? 

Let us say, then, that true heroism must involve self-sacrifice. 
Those stories certainly involve it, whether ancient or modern, which the 
hearts, not of philosophers merely, or poets, but of the poorest and the 
most ignorant, have accepted instinctively as the highest form of moral 
beauty—the highest form, and yet one possible to all. 

Grace Darling rowing out into the storm toward the wreck; the 
‘drunken private of the Buffs,” who, prisoner among the Chinese, and 
commanded to prostrate himself and kotoo, refused in the name of his 
country’s honour: ‘“‘he would not bow to any Chinaman on earth:” 
and so was knocked on the head, and died surely a hero's death. ‘Those 
soldiers of the Birkenhead, keeping their ranks to let the women and 
children escape, while they watched the sharks who in a few minutes 
would be tearing them limb from limb. Or, to go across the Atlantic—for 
there are heros in the Far West—Mr. Bret Harte’s “‘ Flynn of Virginia,” 
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on the Central Pacific Railway (the place is shown to travellers), who 
sacrificed his life for his married comrade,— 
There, in the drift, 
Back to the wall, 
He held the timbers 
Ready to fall. 
Then in the darkness 
I heard him call,— 
“Run for your life, Jake! 
Run for your wife’s sake! 
Don’t wait for me.” 
And that was all 
Heard in the din— 
Heard of Tom Flynn, 
Flynn of Virginia. 
Or the engineer, again, on the Mississippi, who, when the steamer caught 
fire, held, as he had sworn he would, her bow against the bank till every 
soul save he got safe on shore,— 
Through the hot black breath of the burning boat 
Jim Bludso’s voice was heard ; 
And they all had trust in his cussedness, 
And knew he would keep his word. 
And sure’s you're born, they all got off 
Afore the smokestacks fell,— 
And Bludso’s ghost went up alone 
In the smoke of the Prairie Belle. 
He weren’t no saint—but at judgment 
I’d run my chance with Jim 
*Longside of some pious gentlemen 
That wouldn’t shake hands with him. 
He’d seen his duty—a dead sure thing — 
And went for it there and then ; 
And Christ is not going to be too hard 
On a man that died for men. 


To which gallant poem of Colonel John Hay’s—and he has written many 
gallant and beautiful poems—I have but one demurrer—Jim Bludso did 
not merely do his duty, but more than his duty. He did a voluntary 
deed, to which he was bound by no code or contract, civil or moral : just 
as he who introduced me to that poem won his Victoria Cross (as many a 
cross, Victoria and other, has been won) by volunteering for a deed to 
which he, too, was bound by no code or contract, military or moral. 
And it is of the essence of self-sacrifice, and, therefore, of heroism, that 
it should be voluntary ; a work of supererogation, at least towards society 
and man; an act to which the hero or heroine is not bound by duty, but 
which is above though not against duty. 

Nay, on the strength of that same element of self-sacrifice, I will not 
grudge the epithet heroic, which my revered friend Mr. Darwin well 
applies to the poor little monkey, who once in his life did that which was 
above his duty: who lived in continual terror of the great baboon, and 
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yet, when the brute had sprung upon his friend the keeper, and was 
tearing out his throat, conquered his fear by love, and, at the risk of 
instant death, sprang in turn upon his dreaded enemy, and bit and 
shrieked till help arrived. 

Some would now-a-days use that story merely to prove that the 
monkey’s nature and the man’s nature are, after all, one and the same. 
Well; I, at least, have never denied that there is a monkey-nature in 
man, as there is a peacock-nature, and a swine-nature, and a wolf- 
nature—of all which four I see every day too much. The sharp and 
stern distinction between men and animals, as far as their natures are 
concerned, is of a more modern origin than people fancy. Of old the 
Assyrian took the eagle, the ox, and the lion—and not unwisely—as the 
three highest types of human capacity ; the horses of Homer might be 
immortal, and weep for their master’s death; the animals and monsters 
of Greek myth—like the Ananzi spider of Negro fable—glide insensibly 
into speech and reason; while birds—the most wonderful of all animals 
in the eyes of a man of science or a poet—are sometimes looked on as 
wiser, and nearer to the gods, than man. The Norseman-—the noblest 
and ablest human being, save the Greek, of whom history can tell us— 
was not ashamed to say of the bear of his native forests that he had ‘ten 
men’s strength and eleven men’s wisdom.” How could Reinecke Fuchs 
have gained immortality, in the Middle Ages and since, save by the truth of 
its too solid and humiliating theorem—that the actions of the world of men 
were, on the whole, guided by passions but too exacily like those of the 
lower animals? I have said, and say again, with good old Vaughan— 

Unless above himself he can 
Exalt himself, how mean a thing is man. 

But I cannot forget that many an old Greek poet or sage, and many 
a sixteenth and seventeenth century one, would have iuterpreted the 
monkey’s heroism from quite a different -point of view, and would have 
said that the poor little creature had been visited suddenly by some 
‘* divine afflatus’’—an expression quite as philosophical and quite as intel- 
ligible as most philosophic formulas which I read now-a-days—and had 
been thus raised for the moment above his abject selfish monkey-nature, 
just as man requires to be raised above his. But that theory belongs to a 
philosophy which is out of date and out of fashion at present, and which 
will have to wait a century or two before it comes into fashion again. 

And now: if self-sacrifice and heroism be, as I believe, identical, I 
must protest against an use of the word sacrifice which is growing too 
common in newspaper-columns, in which we are told of an ‘‘ enormous 
sacrifice of life ;’’ an expression which means merely that a great many 
poor wretches have been killed, quite against their own will, and for no 
purpose whatsoever: no sacrifice at all, unless it be one to the demons 
of ignorance, cupidity, or mismanagement. 

The stout Whig undergraduate understood better the meaving of such 
words, who, when asked, ‘‘ In what sense might Charles the First be said 
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to be a martyr?” answered, ‘‘In the same sense that a man might be 
said to be a martyr to the gout.” 

And I must protest, in like wise, against a misuse of the words hero, 
heroism, heroic, which is becoming too common, namely, applying them 
to mere courage. We have borrowed the misuse, I believe, as we have 
more than one beside, from the French press. I trust that we shall 
neither accept it, nor the temper which inspires it. It may be conve- 
nient for those who flatter their nation, and especially the military part 
of it, into a ruinous self-conceit, to frame some such syllogism as this— 
‘‘ Courage is heroism: every Frenchman is naturally courageous: there- 
fore every Frenchman is a hero.” But we, who have been trained at 
once in a sounder school of morals, and in a greater respect for facts, 
and for language as the expression of facts, shall be careful, I hope, not 
to trifle thus with thattpotent and_awful engine—human speech. We 
shall eschew likewise, I hope, a like abuse of the word moral, which has 
crept from the French press now and then, not only into our own press, 
but into the writings of some of our military men, who, as Englishmen, 
should have known better. We were told again and again, during the 
late war, that the moral effect of such a success had been great; that the 
morale of the troops was excellent; or again, that the morale of the troops 
had suffered, or even that they were somewhat demoralized. But when 
one came to test what was really meant by these fine words, one dis- 
covered that morals had nothing to do with the facts which they ex- 
pressed; that the troops were in the one case actuated simply by the 
animal passion of hope, in the other simply by the animal passion of fear. 
This abuse of the word moral has crossed, I am sorry to say, the 
Atlantic; and a witty American, the other day, (whom we must excuse, 
though we must not imitate,) when some one had been blazing away 
at him with a revolver, he being unarmed, is said to have described his 
very natural emotions on the occasion, by saying that he felt dreadfully 
demoralized. We, I hope, shall confine the word demoralization, as 
our generals of the last century would have done, when applied to 
soldiers, to crime, including, of course, the neglect of duty or of discipline; 
and we shall mean by the word heroism in like manner, whether applied 
to a soldier or to any human being, not mere courage ; not the mere doing 
of duty: but the doing of something beyond duty ; something which is not 
in the bond; some spontaneous and unexpected act of self-devotion. 

I am glad, but not surprised, to see that Miss Yonge has held to this 
sound distinction in her golden little book of Golden Deeds; and said, 
‘‘ Obedience, at all costs and risks, is the very essence of a soldier’s life. 
It has the solid material, but it has hardly the exceptional brightness of 
a golden deed.” 

I know that it is very difficult to draw the line between mere obedi- 
ence to duty and express heroism. I know also that it would be both 
invidious and impertinent in an utterly unheroic personage like me, to try to 
draw that line, and to sit at home at ease, analyzing and criticizing deeds 
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which I could not do myself: but—to give an instance or two of what 
I mean— 

To defend a post as long as it is tenable is not heroic. It is simple 
duty. To defend it after it has become untenable, and even to die in so 
doing, is not heroic, but a noble madness, unless an advantage is to be 
gained thereby for one’s own side. Then, indeed, it rises towards, if not 
into, the heroism of self-sacrifice. 

‘Who, for example, will not endorse the verdict of all ages on the 
conduct of those Spartans at Thermopyle, when they sat ‘‘ combing their 
yellow hair for death on the sea-shore?’’ They devoted themselves to 
hopeless destruction: but why? ‘They felt—I must believe that, for 
they behaved as if they felt—that on them the destinies of the Western 
world might hang; that they were in the forefront of the battle between 
civilization and barbarism, between freedom and despotism; and that 
they must teach that vast mob of Persian slaves, whom the officers of the 
Great King were driving with whips up to their lance-points, that the 
spirit of the old heros was not dead; and that the Greek, even in defeat 
and death, was a mightier and a nobler man than they. And they did 
their work. They produced, if you will, a ‘‘ moral” effect, which has 
lasted even to this very day. They struck terror into the heart, not only 
of the Persian host, but of the whole Persian empire. They made the 
event of that war certain, and the victories of Salamis and Platea com- 
paratively easy. They made Alexander’s conquest of the East, 150 years 
afterwards, not only possible at all, but permanent when it came; and 
thus helped to determine the future civilization of the whole world. 

They did not, of course, foresee all this. No great or inspired man 
can foresee all the consequences of his deeds: but these men were, as I 
hold, inspired to see somewhat at least of the mighty stake for which they 
played; and to count their lives worthless, if Sparta had sent them thither 
to help in that great game. 

Or shall we refuse the name of heroic to those three German cavalry 
regiments who, in the battle of Mars La Tour, were bidden to hurl them- 
selves upon the chassepots and mitrailleuses of the unbroken French 
infantry, and went to almost certain death, over the corpses of their 
comrades, on and in and through, reeling man over horse, horse over 
man, and clung like bull-dogs to their work, and would hardly leave, even 
at the bugle-call, till in one regiment thirteen officers out of nineteen were 
killed or wounded ? And why ? 

Because the French army must be stopped, if it were but for a 
quarter of an hour. A respite must be gained for the exhausted Third 
Corps. And how much might be done, even in a quarter of an hour, by 
men who knew when, and where, and why to die? Who will refuse the 
name of heros to these men? And yet they, probably, would have 
utterly declined the honour. They had but done that which was in the 
bond. They were but obeying orders after all. As Miss Yonge well 
says of all heroic persons—“ ‘I have but done that which it was my duty 
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to do,’ is the natural answer of those capable of such actions. They have 
been constrained to them by duty or pity; have never deemed it possible 
to act otherwise ; and did not once think of themselves in the matter at all.’’ 

These last true words bring us to another element in heroism: its 
simplicity. Whatsoever is not simple,—whatsoever is affected, boastful, 
wilful, covetous, tarnishes, even destroys, the heroic character of a deed ; 
because all these faults spring out of self. On the other hand, wherever 
you find a perfectly simple, frank, unconscious character, there you 
have the possibility, at least, of heroic action. For it is nobler far to 
do the most commonplace duty in the household, or behind the counter, 
with a single eye to duty, simply because it must be done—nobler far, I 
say, than to go out of your way to attempt a brilliant deed, with a double 
mind, and saying to yourself not only ‘ This will be a brilliant deed,” but 
also, ‘‘ and it will pay me, or raise me, or set me off into the bargain.” 
Heroism knows no ‘ into the bargain.”’ And therefore, again, I must protest 
against applying the word heroic to any deeds, however charitable, however 
toilsome, however dangerous, performed for the sake of what certain French 
ladies, I am told, call “faire son salut ’’—saving one’s soul in the world to 
come. Idonotmeantojudge. Other and quite unselfish motives, may be, 
and doubtless often are, mixed up with that selfish one: womanly pity and 
tenderness; love for, and desire to imitate, a certain incarnate ideal of self- 
sacrifice, who is at once human and divine. But that motive of saving the 
soul, which is too often openly proposed and proffered, is utterly unheroic. 
The desire to escape pains and penalties hereafter by pains and penalties 
here ; the balance of present loss against future gain—what is this but selfish- 
ness extended out of this world into eternity ? ‘* Not worldliness,’’ indeed, 
as a satirist once said with bitter truth, ‘‘ but other-worldliness.” 

Moreover—and the young and the enthusiastic should also bear this in 
mind—though heroism means the going beyond the limits of strict duty, 
it never means the going out of the path of strict duty. If it is your 
duty to go to London, go thither: you may go as much further as you 
choose after that. But you must go to London first. Do your duty first: 
it will be time after that to talk of being heroic. 

And therefore one must seriously warn the young, lest they mistake 
for heroism and self-sacrifice what is merely pride and self-will, discon- 
tent with the relations by which God has bound them, and the circum- 
stances Which God has appointed for them. I have known girls think 
they were doing a fine thing by leaving uncongenial parents or dis- 
agreeable sisters, and cutting out for themselves, as they fancied, a more 
useful and elevated line of life than that of mere home duties: while, after 
all, poor things, they were only saying, with the Pharisees of old— 
‘‘ Corban, it is a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me; ” 
and in the name of God, neglecting the command of God to honour their 
father and mother. 

There are men, too, who will neglect their households and leave their 
children unprovided for, and even uneducated, while they are spending 
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their money on philanthropic or religious hobbies of their own. It 
is ill to take the children’s bread and cast it to the dogs: or even 
to the angels. It is ill, I say, trying to make God presents, before 
we have tried to pay God our debts. The first duty of every man is to 
the wife whom he has married, and to the children whom she has brought 
into the world ; and to neglect them is not heroism, but self-conceit: the 
conceit that a man is so necessary to Almighty God, that God will 
actually allow him to do wrong, if He can only thereby secure the man’s 
invaluable services. Be sure that every motive which comes not from 
the single eye ; every motive which springs from self ; is by its very essence 
unheroic, let it look as gaudy or as beneficent as it may. 

But I cannot go so far as to say the same of the love of approbation ; 
the desire for the love and respect of our fellow-men. 

That must not be excluded from the list of heroic motives. I know 
that it is, or may be proved to be, by victorious analysis, an emotion 
common to us and the lower animals. And yet no man excludes it less 
than that true hero, St. Paul. If those brave Spartans, if those brave 
Germans, of whom I spoke just now, knew that their memories would be 
wept over and worshipped by brave men and fair women, and that their 
names would become watchwords to children in their fatherland: what is 
that to us, save that it should make us rejoice, if we be truly human, 
that they had that thought with them in their last moments to make self- 
devotion more easy, and death more sweet ? 

And yet—and yet—is not the highest heroism that which is free even 
from the approbation of our fellow-men; even from the approbation of 
the best and wisest ? The heroism which is known only to our Father 
who seeth in secret? The Godlike deeds done in the lonely chamber ? 
The Godlike lives lived in obscurity ?—A heroism rare among us men, 
who live perforce in the glare and noise of the outer world : more common 
among women ; women of whom the world never hears ; who, if the world 
discovered them, would only draw the veil more closely over their faces 
and their hearts, and entreat to be left alone with God. True, they can- 
not always hide. They must not always hide: or their fellow-creatures 
would lose the golden lesson. But, nevertheless, it is of the essence of 
the perfect and womanly heroism, in which, as in all spiritual forces, 
woman transcends the man, that it would hide if it could. 

And it was a pleasant thought to me, when I glanced lately at the 
golden deeds of woman in Miss Yonge’s book—it was a pleasant thought 
to me, that I could say to myself—Ah! yes. These heroines are known, 
and their fame flies through the mouths of men. But if so, how many 
thousands of heroines there must have been, how many thousands there 
may be now, of whom we shall never know. But still they are there. 
They sow in secret the seed of which we pluck the flower and eat the fruit ; 
and know not that we pass the sower daily in the street—perhaps some 
humble ill-drest woman, earning painfully her own small sustenance. She 
who nurses a bedridden mother instead of sending her to the workhouse, 
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She who spends her heart and her money on a drunken father, a reckless 
brother, on the orphans of a kinsman or a friend. She who But 
why go on with the long list of great little heroisms, with which a clergy- 
man at least comes in contact daily—and it is one of the most ennobling 
privileges of a clergyman’s high calling that he does come in contact with 
them—Why go on, I say, save to commemorate one more form of great 
little heroism—the commonest, and yet the least remembered of all— 
namely, the heroism of an average mother? Ah, when I think of that 
last broad fact, I gather hope again for poor humanity; and this dark 
world looks bright, this diseased world looks wholesome to me once more: 
because, whatever else it is or is not full of, it is at least full of mothers. 

While the satirist only sneers, as at a stock butt for his ridicule, 
at the managing mother trying to get her daughters married off her 
hands by chicaneries and meannesses, which every novelist knows too 
well how to draw—would to heaven he, or rather, alas! she, would find 
some more chivalrous employment for his or her pen—for were they not, 
too, born of woman ?—I only say to myself—having had always a secret 
fondness for poor Rebecca, though I love Esau more than Jacob—Let 
the poor thing alone. With pain she brought these girls into the world. 
With pain she educated them according to her light. With pain she is 
trying to obtain for them the highest earthly blessing of which she can 
conceive, namely, to be well married; and if in doing that last, she 
manceuvres a little, commits a few bassesses, even tells a few untruths, 
what does all that come to, save this—that in the confused intensity of 
her motherly self-sacrifice, she will sacrifice for her daughters even her 
own conscience and her own credit? We may sneer, if we will, at such 
a poor hard-driven soul when we meet her in society: our duty, both as 
Christians and gentlemen and ladies, seems to me to be—to do for her 
something very different indeed. 

But to return. Looking at the amount of great little heroisms, which 
are being (as I assert) enacted around us every day, no one has a right 
to say, what we are all tempted to say at times, ‘ How can I be heroic ? 
This is no heroic age, setting me heroic examples. We are growing 
more and more comfortable, frivolous, pleasure-seeking, money-making ; 
more and more utilitarian; more and more mercenary in our politics, in 
our morals, in our religion ; thinking less and_less of honour, duty, 
and more and more of loss and gain. I am born into an unheroic time. 
You must not ask me to bécome heroic in it.” 

I do not deny that it is more difficult to be heroic while circumstances 
are unheroic round us. We are all too apt to be the puppets of circum- 
stance; all too apt to follow the fashion ; all too apt, like so many min- 
nows, to take our colour from the ground on which we lie, in hopes, like 
them, of comfortable concealment, lest the new tyrant deity, called public 
opinion, should spy us out, and, like Nebuchadnezzar of old, cast us into a 
burning fiery furnace—which public opinion can make very hot—for daring 
to worship any god or man save the will of the temporary majority. 
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Yes, it is dificult to be anything but poor, mean, insufficient, 
imperfect people, as like each other as so many sheep ; and, like so many 
sheep, having no will or character of our own, but rushing altogether 
blindly over the same gap, in foolish fear of the same dog, who, after all, 
dare not bite us; and so it always was and always will be. 

For the third time I say,— 

Unless above himself he can 
Exalt himself, how poor a thing is man. 

But, nevertheless, any man or woman who will, in any age and under 
any circumstances, can live the heroic life, and exercise heroic influences. 

If any ask proof of this, I shall ask them, in return, to read two 
novels ; novels, indeed, but, in their method and their moral, partaking 
of that heroic and ideal element, which will make them live, I trust, long 
after thousands of mere novels have returned to their native dust. I 
mean Miss Muloch’s John Halifax, Gentleman, and Mr. Thackeray's 
Esmond, two books which no man or woman ought to read without being 
the nobler for them. 

John Halifax, Gentleman, is simply the history of a poor young 
clerk, who rises to be a wealthy mill-owner here in these manufacturing 
districts, in the early part of this century. But he contrives to be an 
heroic and ideal clerk, and an heroic and ideal mill-owner, and that 
without doing anything which the world would call heroic or ideal, or in 
anywise stepping out of his sphere, minding simply his own business, 
and doing the duty which lies nearest him. And how? By getting into 
his head from youth the strangest notion, that in whatever station or 
business he may be, he can always be what he considers a gentleman ; 
and that if he only behaves like a gentleman, all must go right at last. 
A beautiful book. As I said before, somewhat of an heroic and ideal book. 
A book which did me good when first I read it; which ought to do any 
young man good, who will read it, and then try to be, like John Halifax, 
a gentleman, whether in the shop, the counting-house, the bank, or the 
manufactory. 

The other—an even more striking instance of the possibility, at least, 
of heroism anywhere and everywhere—is Mr. Thackeray’s Esmond. On 
the meaning of that book I can speak with authority. For my dear and 
regretted friend told me himself that—my interpretation of it was the true 
one ; that this was the lesson which he meant men to learn therefrom. 

Esmond is a man of the first half of the eighteenth century, living in 
a coarse, drunken, ignorant, profligate, and altogether unheroic age. He 
is—and here the high art and the high morality of Mr. Thackeray’s genius 
is shown—altogether a man of his own age. He is not a sixteenth-century 
or a nineteenth-century man born out of time. His information, his 
polities, his religion, are no higher than of those round him, His manners, 
his views of human life, his very prejudices and faults, are those of his 
age. The temptations which he conquers are just those under which the 
men around him fall. But how does he conquer them? By holding fast 
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throughout to honour, duty, virtue. Thus, and thus alone, he becomes 
an ideal eighteenth-century gentleman, an eighteenth-century hero. This 
was what Mr. Thackeray meant—for he told me so himself, I say—that it 
was possible, even in England’s lowest and foulest times, to be a gentleman 
and a hero, if a man would but be true to the light within him. 

But I will go further. I will go from ideal fiction to actual, and yet 
ideal, facts; and say, that as I read history, the most unheroic age which 
the civilized world ever saw was also the most heroic; that the spirit of 
man triumphed most utterly over his circumstances at the very moment 
when those circumstances were most against him. 

How and why he did so is a question for philosophy in the highest 
sense of that word. The fact of his having done so is matter of history. 
Shall I solve my own riddle ? 

Then, have we not heard of the early Christian martyrs? Is there 
a doubt that they, unlettered men, slaves, weak women, even children, 
did exhibit, under an infinite sense of duty, issuing in infinite self- 
sacrifice, a heroism such as the world had never seen before; did raise 
the ideal of human nobleness a whole stage—rather say, a whole heaven— 
higher than before ; and that wherever the tale of their great deeds spread, 
men accepted, even if they did not copy, those martyrs as ideal specimens 
of the human race, till they were actually worshipped by succeeding gene- 
rations, wrongly, it may be, but pardonably, as a choir of lesser deities ? 

But is there, on the other hand, a doubt that the age in which they 
were heroic was the most unheroic of all ages; that they were bred, 
lived, and died under the most debasing of materialist tyrannies, with art, 
literature, philosophy, family and national life dying or dead around 
them, and in cities the corruption of which cannot be told for very 
shame—cities, compared with which Paris or New York are the abodes of 
Arcadian simplicity and innocence? When I read Petronius and Juvenal, 
and recollect that they were the contemporaries of the Apostles ; when—to 
give an instance which scholars, and perhaps, happily, only scholars, can 
appreciate—I glance once more at Trimalchio’s feast, and remember that 
within a mile of that feast St. Paul may have been preaching to a 
Christian congregation, some of whom—for St. Paul makes no secret of 
that strange fact—may have been, ere their conversion, partakers in just 
such vulgar and bestial orgies as those which were going on in the rich 
freedman’s halls: after that, I say, I can put no limit to the possibility 
of man’s becoming heroic, even though he be surrounded by a hell on 
earth ; no limit to the capacities of any human being to form for him- 
self or herself a high and pure ideal of human character ; and, without 
‘playing fantastic tricks before high heaven,” to garry out that ideal in 
every-day life; and in the most commonplace circumstances, and the 
most menial occupations, to live worthy of—as I conceive—their heavenly 
birthright, and to imitate the heros, who were the kinsmen of the gods. 





C. KINGSLEY. 
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Che recent Star-shotver, and Star-shotwers generally. 
ee 


On November 27 last, several days after astronomers had given up all 
hopes of recognizing any conspicuous traces of the great November meteor 
system, there occurred a remarkable display of shooting-stars. Meteors 
fell for about five hours at an average rate of nearly two thousand per hour. 
In brilliancy they were not to be compared with those which fell during the 
memorable display of November, 1866; but they were fully as numerous. 

It is not to be wondered at, perhaps, that after so much has been said 
and written about the November meteors, many of the observers of the 
recent display should have supposed that it belonged to that now cele- 
brated system or stream. Were this the case, although the phenomenon 
would not be without interest, yet we should scarcely care to discuss it in 
these pages. For, to say truth, the subject of the November shooting- 
stars has become somewhat well-worn; and moreover, there is scarcely a 
feature of that system which may not be found fully described in extant 
treatises on astronomy. But as a matter of fact, not only was the recent 
display altogether unconnected with the Leonides (as the November 
meteors are called), but there are circumstances which give it a peculiar 
interest and significance. Carefully considered, it will be found to throw 
a new light on the whole subject of meteoric astronomy, and especially 
on that very remarkable relation which associates meteors with comets, 

Since it chances, also, that a new and somewhat startling theory of 
the origin of certain meteor systems has recently been propounded, and 
is apparently supported by evidence of considerable weight, we think that 
this is a favourable opportunity for again touching on a subject which in 
November, 1871, we discussed in these pages at some length. It may 
be remembered that in the paper referred to,—entitled ‘‘ Meteors—Seed- 
bearing and otherwise,”—we showed reasons for believing that some 
meteoric masses which fall on our earth have been expelled either from 
the sun or from one or other of his fellow-suns, the stars. We shall now 
show how similar evidence must (it would seem) be interpreted in the 
case of meteor-systems which certainly have not come from the sun, 
while a stellar origin is almost as certainly out of the question. The 
falling-stars seen on November 27 last belong to this category. 

But it may be asked in the first place how we can be sure that those 
shooting-stars were not Leonides. The answer is not far to seek. 

In the first place every shower of falling-stars comes as certainly from 
a definite direction as a shower of rain falling when a strong and steady 
wind is blowing; and apart from all question of date, a star-shower 
falling in one direction cannot well be mistaken for one falling in another 
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direction. Now the contrast which exists in this respect between the s0- 
called. November meteors—that is, the Leonides—and those whivu fell on 
November 27 last, was of the most decided character. The Leonides, 
regarded as a shower, meet the earth almost full front; the shower of 
last November fell from behind. Here we refer to the earth’s motion in 
her orbit. As she circles round the sun she of course always directs her 
motion towards some point upon that circle in the heavens which marks 
the sun’s seeming yearly journey round the earth ; and in November her 
course is directed towards the constellation of the Lion. It is from out 
that constellation—so far as appearances are concerned—that the 
Leonides travel to meet her. Were it not for a slight fall from the north, 
it might be said that they meet her full front ; and their course may be 
compared to that of a shower borne by a fierce wind, and meeting a person 
who travels so as directly to face the wind. But the shower of November 27 
came from a region of the heavens lying somewhat north of the constella- 
tion Aries, which, as every one knows, is a long way from the Lion: the 
Ram is indeed only separated by the Fishes from the Water-bearer ; and 
on November 27 the earth is travelling directly away from a point in the 
Water-bearer on the side towards the Fishes. So that the shower fell 
from behind. It came downwards, also, or from the north, with a much 
greater slant than in the case of the Leonides; and it fell from the outer 
side of the earth’s track—that is, from the side away from the sun.” 

There can be no possibility, then, that the shower of last November 
was in any way connected with the Leonides. 

But another question will at once suggest itself. Astronomers have 
lately been in the habit of predicting star-showers, and on the whole not 
without success. How was it that the late shower had not been in any 
way announced ? 

To this it must be replied in the first place that meteoric astronomy is 
a science of quite recent birth. A very few years ago astronomers were 
far from feeling assured that meteors are astronomical phenomena at 
all. Very few facts were known which could enable astronomers to make 
predictions even respecting one or two of the more remarkable meteor 
systems; while it was clearly recognized that a far greater number were 
unclassified. These meteors—sporadic, as Humboldt called them—might 
belong to systems capable of giving rise on occasion to great meteoric 
displays, precisely as the Leonides for a score of years in succession may 
show only a few stragglers, and then during several years produce 
remarkable showers. But astronomers could only recognize the possi- 
bility of such displays, in the case of nearly all those meteor streams 





* If a somewhat commonplace illustration (but the aptest which occurs to us) be 
permitted, we may compare the Leonides to a shower of missiles thrown at a rider in 
a circus from the front seat in the lower tier of boxes so as to strike him in the face, 
while the shower of last November may be compared to a shower thrown from a back 
seat of a higher tier so as to strike him from above and from the outside, but also 
slightly from the rear, 
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which were known only by their stragglers. In the great majority of 
instances there is absolutely no way whatever of forming the vaguest 
idea as to the possible occurrence of star-showers belonging to any given 
system. There is scarcely a night in the year when a display of meteors 
may not occur—a display belonging to a recognized meteor stream, but 
one whose period has not been determined. 

The very fact that astronomers recognize an association between 
meteors and comets shows that a long interval must elapse before the 
periods of most of the meteor systems can be determined. For we see 
that the November meteors exhibit their great displays at intervals of 
about thirty-three years, this being the period of the comet they belong 
to; and the August meteors have probably an interval of about 150 
years, corresponding to the period of the comet of 1862; but many 
of the comets. observed by astronomers have periods measured not by 
decades of years, but by centuries, and even by thousands of years. 

But it chances that, in a quiet sort of way, astronomers had discussed 
the possible occurrence of a star-shower during the last week in November, 
and, as we shall presently see, the shower actually seen was the one thus 
looked for. The cireumstances are somewhat remarkavie. 

There is—or, perhaps we should rather say, there was—a celebrated 
comet called Gambart’s by the French, but by all other astronomers 
named after the German astronomer Biela. This comet was first fairly 
discovered in February, 1826, though it had been seen in the years 1772 
and 1805. It was found to revolve round the sun in about 63 years, and 
on a path approaching very closely indeed to the earth’s. Indeed, great 
alarm was experienced when the return of the comet was expected in 
1832; for it was shown by the calculations of astronomers that the 
head of the comet would actually envelope the part of the earth’s orbit 
which she crosses on November 30. This, in fact, happened; but 
since it happened (as predicted) on the 29th of October, 1832, when the 
earth was a month’s journey from that part of her orbit, of course there 
was no collision. Twice more the comet circled on its wide path, 
extending far beyond the orbit of Jupiter ; and again in 1846 it was in 
our neighbourhood, and under the careful telescopic scrutiny of astrono- 
mers. It was then that, almost under their eyes, the comet behaved in a 
most remarkable manner. Up to the 13th of January the comet had 
presented its usual aspect, a round hairy-looking head enclosing a brighter 
nucleus, and a narrow, straight, and rather short tail; but on that day, 
to the astonishment of the telescopist who first recognized the change, 
the comet was found to be double. There, in the place of the single 
comet of the day before, were ‘two distinct comets,” says Sir John 
Herschel, ‘‘ each with a head, coma, and a little nucleus of its own;” 
and each with a tail also, if the pictures by the German observers are to 
be trusted. ‘* What domestic trouble caused the secession,” proceeds 
Herschel, “ it is impossible to conjecture, but the two receded farther and 
farther from each other up to a certain moderate distance, with some 
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degree of mutual communication and a very odd interchange of light— 
one day one head being brighter and another the other—till they seem to 
have agreed finally to part company. The oddest part of the story, how- 
ever, is yet tocome. The year 1852 brought round the time for their 
reappearance, and behold! there they both were, at about the same 
distance from each other, and both visible in one telescope. 

In 1859, when the comet next came near the earth, circumstances 
were such that it was useless to look for it. In fact, it was so situated as 
to be lost in the sun’s light. But in 1866 the double comet should have 
been well seen. In the confident expectation that both comets would 
appear, astronomers carefully searched the track which had been calcu- 
lated for these bodies, but without success. In some as yet unexplained 
way both the comets had been either dissipated or destroyed. 

Now, during the autumn of 1872 another period of the comet's revo- 
lution was completed, and again a search was instituted. Mr. Hind 
calculated the path of the chief comet of the pair on three different suppo- 
sitions as to the date of nearest approach; more care was expended in 
the search than in 1866 (when the non-appearance of the comet took 
astronomers by surprise); but all attempts to rediscover the comet proved 
ineffectual, and it is now generally believed among astronomers that 
Biela’s comet will never be seen again as a comet. 

We do not discuss here the probable manner or cause of the comet’s 
dissipation, because for our present purpose we only require to consider 
those parts of the comet’s history which are related to the recent meteoric 
display. The association between the star-shower and the vanished comet 
must now be indicated. 

We have seen that the comet’s path crosses close by the earth's. 
Consequently, the association between comets and meteors now recog- 
nized by astronomers leads us to expect that the earth, in crossing the 
comet's track, would be saluted by meteors. What we have learned from 
the November meteors teaches us further to expect that the most remark- 
able display of these Bielan meteors would occur when the earth crossed 
the comet’s track soon after the comet had ‘‘ gone that way.” So that 
since the comet passed early last autumn, it was to be expected that the 
earth’s passage of the comet’s track late in the autumn months would be 
attended by a meteoric display. 

Now, we have seen that in 1832 the earth’s destruction was expected 
because the comet crossed the part of the earth’s orbit which she traverses 
on November 80. So that if matters had remained unaltered a display 
of Bielan meteors was to be expected on the night of November 30. 
But it was known that the place of passage, owing to perturbations of the 
comet, is shifting backwards along the carth’s track, and, as a matter of 
fact, November 27, the very day of the recent star-shower, would 
correspond with the time of the earth’s crossing the comet’s track. For 
Dr. Weiss, a German astronomer, calculated that in 1858 the date of 
passage would be November 28; and comparing this with the fact that 
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in 1830 the date was November 30, we see that the date for the present 
year would be November 27.* 

Next, as to the direction in which Bielan meteors would salute the 
earth. The comet travels in the same direction round the sun as the 
earth, and, moving more swiftly than the earth when in her neighbour- 
hood, can manifestly only reach her from behind. The comet also crosses 
her track from the oniside, travelling on a path slightly inclined down- 
wards, or from the north. All this agrees with what we stated above as 
to the course of the meteors seen last November. But the agreement is 
very close indeed when details are considered. We can tell the very part 
of the heavens whence the comet would seem to come if at any time it 
actually overtook the earth; and this part of the heavens (making the 
calculation for the year 1872) would be close to the feet of Andromeda. 
Now, the best accounts of the recent meteoric display describe the shower 
as having its ‘“‘ radiant point” in that very region of the heavens. By 
the best accounts, we do not, of course, mean those which agree best 
with the theory that the meteors belonged to Biela’s comet, but those 
which came from the most practised observers. To show that we are not 
exaggerating the value of the evidence on this point, we quote the account 
received from Professor Grant, of the Glasgow Observatory. Professor 
Grant is not only known as a most skilful astronomer and mathematician, 
but he has also paid special attention to meteoric phenomena. We give 
the whole account, partly because of its general interest, and partly 
because it gives weight to the determination of the radiant point. “ At 
5.85,” says the account, ‘ when a series of observations were commenced 
by Professor Grant and his assistants at the Observatory, only forty 
meteors were seen to fall within five minutes. The number gradually 
increased, the maximum being attained at a quarter past eight, when 366 
were counted by one observer in five minutes. As the region of obser- 
vation of any one person was necessarily limited, we may assume that the 
whole number actually visible in the heavens was much greater, and that 
it would not be less than 1,600 within the time specified. From 8.15 
onwards the meteoric shower gradually lessened, until at 10.10 only fifty 
shooting-stars were counted in five minutes. The radiant point was a 
little above the star Gamma Andromedx. At times three or four meteors 
darted at once across the sky, like a shower of serpents, some of them 
leaving behind masses of light of a pale red colour.” Again, Mr. E. J. 
Lowe, of the Highfield House Observatory, Nottingham, telegraphed as 
follows on Wednesday night: ‘‘ From ten minutes to six to the present 





* It would not be desirable to enter here into the recondite considerations affecting 
the estimated position of the comet’s path. What is said above suffices to show ina 
general way that November 27 is about the right date at present; but the real 
shifting of the date takes place in a very complicated fashion, the mere description of 
which would be quite unsuited for these pages, while the explanation could only be 
understood by the mathematician, 
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time (7.80), a very great shower of meteors has fallen. They still con- 
tinue. The radiant is in Andromeda.” 

It thus appears certain that the display of November 27 was a shower 
of Bielan meteors. But the reader may desire to have some evidence 
showing that this is not an after-thought, but in accordance with ideas 
expressed before the display took place. It may be well, therefore, to 
mention that, in the Monthly Notices of the Astronomical Society published 
on October 24, 1872, a month before the star-shower, there appeared a 
list of 182 meteor streams, amongst which is one (No. 120), whose date 
is set at November 80 by the Italian observers, Schiaparelli and Zezioli, 
while our English meteor-students set it down for November 25; and not 
only is the radiant of this shower set in Andromeda, but the remark is 
appended that the shower is ‘‘ supposed by d’Arrest and Weiss to be con- 
nected with Biela’s comet.”” Then, in the same number, but in another 
article, Professor Herschel invites astronomers to be on the watch for a 
display of Bielan meteors, mentioning that ‘‘ the date of the earth’s passage 
through the comet’s orbit now falls in the end of November.” 

But the actual appearance of the shower, so soon after Biela’s comet 
had passed, combined with the perfect agreement between the movements 
of the meteors and the position of the comet’s path, must be regarded as 
rendering certain that which before had been but highly probable. Those 
who witnessed the display of November 27 may be perfectly assured that 
they were then watching the fall of bodies associated with one of the most 
interesting of all the comets ever studied by astronomers. The collision 
so dreaded in 1832 was in 1872 actually in progress; the process of 
dissipation commenced in January, 1846, was illustrated and, perhaps, 
carried to a farther stage last November ; and, lastly, the disappearance of 
Biela’s comet becomes explicable when we perceive of what slight mate- 
rials the comet’s train is formed. During the five hours of the display 
the earth tunnelled a path (as it were) through this train—a path a 
quarter of a million of miles long, and having a circular section nearly 
8,000 miles in diameter; and yet, in this enormous tubular section of 
the train, having a volume of about twelve millions of millions of cubic 
miles, there were but some thousands of scattered shreds of matter, so 
minute as to be unable to penetrate our atmosphere. Melted and 
vaporized high in the more tenuous regions of the atmosphere, these 
small bodies doubtless sank in the form of an impalpable powder to the 
surface of the earth, occupying many days, perhaps, in their descent. 

We are thus led to the consideration of certain circumstances in 
shooting-star displays which are essentially different from those which we 
took into account in dealing with meteorites and aérolites. 

It will be remembered that a part of our evidence respecting 
meteorites was based on the actual analysis, chemical and microscopical, 
of masses which have fallen upon the earth from interplanetary spaces. 
Shooting-stars do not fall as masses; and though their nature may be to 
some extent inferred from the spectroscopic analysis of their light, as 
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well as from the consideration of the quantity of light which they emit, 
we are unable to apply to them the reasoning which bad chief weight in 
the case of meteorites. We cannot assert that the substance of shooting- 
stars came originally from some star or sun in space, on the strength 
either of the molecular structure of those bodies or of their chemical con- ° 
dition, for we know absolutely nothing on either point. A shooting-star 
may, for aught that is known, contain, like meteoric iron, an excess of 
occluded hydrogen; or, when it first reaches our atmosphere, it may 
have that peculiar microscopical structure which has led Mr. Sorby to 
regard certain meteorites as expelled from glowing orbs like our sun and 
his fellow suns: but we have no means of ascertaining whether either 
‘condition prevails. 

There are certain circumstances, however, about such meteor systems 
as the Leonides, Perseides, and these Bielan shooting-stars, which have a 
very decided bearing on the question of their origin. 

If a meteoric mass were expelled from the sun, it would return to the 
sun, unless either it encountered one of the planets, or else had been 
expelled with a velocity great enough to carry it for ever away from the 
sun. For the latter event to happen, a velocity of about 380 miles per 
second must be imparted ; and then the body would pass away not only 
from the sun, but from the solar system, and after a few millions of years 
had elapsed would pay a visit to some other star. After circling around 
this star, the body, if it escaped collision with one or other of the worlds 
circling around the star, and if its course carried it clear of the star itself, 
would pass away again, and enjoy another interstellar journey lasting for 
a few millions of years. 

Of course the same holds with meteors visiting our system from other 
stars. They reach the neighbourhood of the solar system after a journey 
lasting millions of years (even when they come from the nearest star); and 
if they escape entanglement in-our system, they return to the interstellar 
depths, though not by the road which brought them here. 

Now the shooting-star systems we have mentioned behave in quite 
another fashion. They travel round the sun in closed orbits and in periods 
of moderate length. Most of them do not approach the sun within fifty 
or sixty millions of miles, so as to exclude all possibility of their having 
once been expelled from the sun. For even if a body expelled from the 
sun, instead of returning directly to him, were enabled (through the effects 
of planetary perturbation) to steer clear of his mass, its course would 
nevertheless pass very near to him for ever after. 

Whence, then, can these meteor streams come? They cannot have 
come originally from the sun; and it is only by entanglement in our 
system that meteor systems coming from other suns can be compelled to 
circle around the sun. So that hitherto the theory has been accepted 
that these meteor systems are actually visitants from interstellar space, 
which have been entangled by the attraction of some one or other of the 
planets of the solar system, and so compelled to take up their present paths, 
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But it has recently been pointed out that enormous difficulties 
surround this theory. The giant planets, Neptune, Uranus, Saturn, and 
Jupiter, undoubtedly have power enough to compel a visitant from inter- 
planetary space to circle in'a closed orbit round the sun, if only the 
course of the said visitant carries him near enough to the particular giant 
planet which is to accomplish the work. But the approach must be very 
close indeed, or else the visitant will not be entreated to stay within our 
system. The matter is a very simple one. What induces the body to 
visit our solar system is the sun’s attraction. This force acts on the body 
for millions of years before the body reaches even the outskirts of our 
system, and in the course of those years the body acquires an enormous 
velocity sunwards. This velocity would carry it, if undisturbed, close up 
to the sua, round whose orb the body would swiftly make a half circular 
swoop, and would then be carried away by the action of the very same 
velocity which had brought it close to the sun. If this is to be pre- 
vented, it can only be by some planet depriving the body of a certain 
portion of its velocity, and so taking away (in fact) its power of retreating. 
To do this a planet must be peculiarly placed. It must be nearly on the 
course of the arriving body ; but that is by no means sufficient: indeed, 
the action of a planet so placed would simply be to accelerate the motion 
of the body as it approached, and it is precisely the contrary effect which 
is in the long run to be produced. A planet must be so placed that it 
draws nearer and nearer to the place where the body will cross, but not 
so near as to exert its most powerful action until the body has passed that 
place. Then, the body being just inside the planet’s course, and travelling 
sunwards, the planet should be at its very nearest, and so exert its 
greatest pull in drawing the body back. ‘The whole affair must be 
managed very neatly, so to speak; for the body will inevitably go past 
very quickly, and thus the planet has very little time during which to 
exert its power. Unless the planet gets a really effective pull, owing to 
the closeness of the body at the critical moment, the body will escape scot- 
free. And this applies quite as forcibly to the greater giants, Saturn and 
Jupiter, as to the lesser giants, Neptune and Uranus ; for though the two 
former have greatly the advantage in respect of attractive power, they 
have to deal with much more swiftly moving bodies. A visitant from the 
celestial depths would pass the orbit of Neptune with a velocity of only 





* The case may be thus illustrated :—When an elastic ball falls from a great height 
on a hard surface, it rebounds nearly to the height from which it had fallen. But 
suppose a netting to be interposed (not far from the hard surface), and that though 
the body bursts its way through the netting, it only does so at the expense of the 
best part of its velocity: then the body will not rebound toa great height, even 
though the netting be removed. A planet may, in like manner, interfere with a body 
approaching the sun from outer space ; and though the body may get past the planet, 
it may only do so at the expense of a large portion of its velocity; and then instead 
of returning to the interstellar depths it will pass away but toa moderate distance 
from the sun (after its perihelion swoop). 
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about five miles per second, while it would cross the orbit of Jupiter at the 
rate of about twelve miles per second. 

Now, if this were all, there would still be strong reason for doubting 
whether it really has been by the entanglement of visitors from interstellar 
space that meteor streams have been introduced into the solar system. 
Remembering that the orbits of the giant planets are from a thousand 
millions to 5,500 millions of miles in span, we see how enormous are the 
chances against one of these planets occupying just that short space (a few 
thousands of miles in length) of its orbit where it could act efficiently on a 
body crossing that orbit in its journey from outer space. But there is no 
reason whatever why a body so arriving should cross the orbit of any one 
of the planets. Indeed, the chances are enormously in favour of its path 
crossing the great plane of the planetary movements far away from any 
planetary orbit. Thus, even from the considerations already taken into 
account, we see that either there must be an inconceivably enormous 
number of visitants from outer space, or the giant planets would have but 
a poor chance of entrapping even a few meteors; whereas we know that 
the number of meteor streams existing within the solar system must be 
counted by millions. 

But this is far from being all. To catch a single visitant from outer 
space is a task altogether easy by comparison with the task of catching 
a group of such visitants. Now to take a single instance, the November 
meteor stream occupies at present a region many millions of times larger 
than the sun, it has supplied already many myriads of falling-stars, and 
at a very moderate computation it contains many billions of the bodies 
whose fall into our atmosphere produces meteoric displays. In its pre- 
sent condition, not the united power of all the giant planets could reverse 
the work originally (according to theory) executed by Uranus (one of the 
least of them), and send the November meteors away into outer space. 
But with every allowance for the process of dispersion which is assumed 
to have lengthened and widened and deepened this system, is it conceiv- 
able that it was ever so compact as to enable Uranus to execute the 
neat strategic movement by which he is supposed to have captured the 
whole flight? If Schiaparelli himself, who has taken a chief part in 
advocating the theory, is to be believed, a flight of meteors arriving from 
outer space would necessarily assume a cylindrical or lengthened shape 
long before it reached the neighbourhood of our system. In this case, 
Uranus certainly could not have captured more than a small portion of 
the original flight of meteors, and we are left to form the most stupendous 
conceptions of that cloud of celestial visitants, if a mere fragment formed 
the November meteor system. But taking only what we know, we see 
that the November meteor stream is now a part of the solar system, and 
therefore if Uranus ever acted in the manner supposed, he must have 
captured at least all the November stream at present recognized. That 
stream must once have been many million times more compact than it is 
at present ; its associated comet must once have been so condensed (and 
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in close company with the meteors) as to be utterly unlike the comet 
which Dr. Huggins examined with his spectroscope in 1866; and in 
fine, added to all the marvels of the capture itself, we have to account 
for the most astounding changes of condition alike in comet and in 
meteor train. 

To this it must be added that the same difficulties present themselves 
in accounting not only for all the known meteor systems, but for the 
myriads of meteor systems which must exist in order to explain (with any 
degree of probability) the fact that the small earth encounters so many. 
Thus it appears that Schiaparelli’s ideas as to the oriyin of the meteor 
streams now forming part of our solar system are open to grave exception. 
It appears to us, indeed, that they are demonstrably untenable in at least 
the great majority of known instances. 

We have thus been careful to exhibit the great difficulties which sur- 
round Schiaparelli’s views,* because the theory which we are about to 
describe seems at first sight too wild and fanciful for acceptance. It 
is only by showing the weakness of the only other theory thus far 
advanced that we can hope to claim attention for that which is now to be 
brought forward; though we hope to show that the new theory has 
strong independent evidence in its favour. 

Since the November meteors (still to follow their history) were once 
very near to Uranus, for so much is certainly known, while nevertheless 
it is very difficult to believe that he captured them (acting as officer 
for the sun) in the condition of a very compact cloud or flight, no 
resource seems open to us but to believe that he expelled them from his 
own orb by some mighty eruptive action. And if we accept this view in 
the case of the November meteors, we must adopt a similar interpretation 
of the origin of meteor systems generally. 

The new theory is then simply this, that the streams or systems which 
produce displays of shooting-stars, as well as the comets with which such 
streams are associated, were at some distant epoch expelled from the interior 
of one or other of the major planets which revolve outside the zone of 
asteroids. 

This theory sounds very startling at a first hearing. Yet let it be 
remembered that, (1) we have been almost forced to believe that meteoric 
masses have been expelled from our sun or his fellow suns; (2) it is 
almost certain that the major planets were once in the condition of suns 
(even if they are not at the present time the scene of processes resembling 
solar action) ; and (8) if a large sun can expel matter from his globe with 
the enormous velocity necessary to carry such matter for ever away from 
him, it is more than conceivable that smaller suns should be competent 





* It must be understood that our objections by no means extend to the important 
theory established by Schiaparelli, that meteors and comets are associated. It was 
in recognition of this theory, and certainly not in deference to his ideas as to the 
origin of meteors, that the Astronomical Society recently awarded its gold medal to 
Schiaparelli. 
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to expel matter from their substance with the much smaller velocity 
necessary to free such matter from the attraction of the parent planet. 
It might also be added, that since we explain the downfall of heavy 
masses as due to solar eruptive energies, it appears reasonable to infer 
that the “lighter metal’’ of the shooting-stars is due to the eruptive 
energies of minor suns. Andit would appear to confirm this opinion that 
so far as observations have hitherto extended, all the meteoric streams 
which really belong to the solar system (and thus come under the above 
reasoning) produce displays of shooting-stars only, not casting down upon 
the earth any aérolitic masses, while all the comets which are of com- 
paratively short period are in like manner of secondary importance as 
espects their dimensions. 

Nevertheless, it is obviously desirable that a theory so surprising 
should be supported by independent evidence. It is, indeed, always a 
strong point in favour of a theory that it is one to which we appear to be 
driven by the failure of all others which had suggested themselves. But 
it is characteristic of a true theory that it not only meets the particular 
difficulties which have driven the reasoner towards it, but supplies an 
explanation of other circumstances which had not hitherto been interpreted. 
All that is necessary to secure such a result, is (ordinarily) to examine the 
new theory with care and attention, noting in particular the consequences 
which would follow if the theory were true. Let us see what follows from 
the adoption of such a course in the present instance. 

Let us begin by supposing that at some far distant epoch, the four 
giant planets were all in the position of minor suns, erupting from time to 
time, and with great energy, masses of vaporous and molten matter, 
much (in their degree) as the sun is now understood to do. Then, when- 
ever such masses were flung forth with sufficient force to overcome the 
attraction of the parent planet, they would forthwith revolve on an orbit 
round the sun. Now, those that the planet shot out in the same 
direction that itself was travelling in, would travel faster than the planet 
and follow a wider orbit. We should never see any traces of such masses, 
for they would always lie far beyond our range of view. It is reasonable to 
conclude that we should have the best chance of detecting those which were 
shot backwards so as to have their velocity as greatly reduced as possible. 
But without for the moment insisting on this, it is evident that for the 
ejected matter ever to come into our neighbourhood, it must have its 
perihelion (or place of nearest approach to the sun) somewhere near the 
earth’s path, and its aphelion somewhere near the path of its parent 
planet. Only a small proportion of the ejections would be such as to 
produce this particular result; but every one of the comets or meteor 
streams known to us should exhibit the peculiarity in question. Now, it 
is the fact that all the comets which, like Biela’s and the comet belonging 
to the Leonides, have short periods, have their aphelia lying close to the 
orbits of one or other of the four giant planets. The peculiarity is not 
now noticed for the first time. It is so marked in the case of the comets 
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dependent on the orbit of Jupiter, that they have been called Jupiter’s 
comet-family. In the case of Neptune, again, there is a less numerous 
group of the kind, so well marked, that in the plan of their orbits given in 
Mr. Dunkin’s supplement to Lardner’s Handbook of Astronomy, the paths 
appear as though they had been purposely set in symmetrical adjustment 
with respect to Neptune’s orbit. 

Again, we may assume that Jupiter, who exceeds in mass the united 
mass of Neptune, Uranus, and Saturn, would vomit forth by far the 
greater number of these mixed masses of vaporized and molten matter. 
It is found, accordingly, that more than two-thirds of the comets which 
circle in closed orbits around the sun belong to the Jovian family of 
comets, the remaining third being distributed among the other three giant 
planets. 

Yet although these circumstances agree satisfactorily with the new 
theory, they are not altogether convincing ; simply because they might 
be expected to follow if the theory were sound which regards the giant 
planets as the disturbers of cometic masses arriving from interstellar 
space. We come next, however, to a really crucial test (suggested to the 
present writer by Professor Herschel, to whose consideration he had 
submitted the now theory). If Jupiter were to introduce a number of 
comets into our system by his action on matter arriving from without, 
we should recognize in these comets the signs of their extra-planetary 
origin, in a diversity of motion and direction corresponding to that 
recognized in the great comets which from time to time visit our system 
from without. Some of the Jovian family would travel forwards (that is, 
in the same direction as the planets), others would travel backwards, 
some would travel nearly in the level of the planetary motions, others on 
paths more or less considerably inclined, and some few on paths nearly 
square to that level. But, if the Jovian comet-family were originally 
expelled from Jupiter, inasmuch as they would all (besides the motion he 
gave on ejecting them) partake in his rapid forward motion, we should 
find them all travelling forwards and all on paths not greatly inclined to 
the level on which Jupiter himself travels. Precisely as when a bomb 
explodes in mid-air, the fragments all travel in the general direction 
which the bomb had before pursued, even though the bursting force acts 
backwards on some and sideways on others, so it would be with the 
matter expelled from Jupiter. Those cometic masses which we recognize 
as Jovian, may indeed (as suggested above) be masses hurled by Jupiter 
almost directly rearwards, yet that would still leave a balance of the 
forward motion they had shared with him, and they would appear as 
comets having a direct not a retrograde motion.* And in like manner, 





* The case may be compared to that of water flung (not too sharply) over the 
stern of a swiftly advancing ship ; such water would move backwards with respect to 
the ship, but seen from some station at rest would seem to move forwards. As 
Jupiter travels at the rate of eight miles per second, it is readily seen that matter 
retiring very swiftly from him rearwards would yet be advancing in reality. 
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matter ejected even at a considerable inclination to the level in which 
Jupiter travels would yet travel nearly in that level, just as a ball which a 
passenger by an express train should attempt to fling straight upwards 
would in reality not travel vertically upwards but slantwise with respect 
to the ground. 

It certainly seems to be a circumstance strongly favouring the new 
theory that this relation precisely accords with the observed peculiarities 
of the Jovian family of comets. It had been noticed respecting them 
(long before this theory had been thought of) that they all advance, and 
that they all travel on paths moderately inclined to the general level of 
the planetary motions. Sir John Herschel spoke thus in a lecture 
delivered in 1859, and published among his Familiar Essays :—‘ It is a 
very remarkable feature that ail the comets of short period revolve in the 
same direction round the sun as the planets, and have their orbits 
inclined at no very large angles to the ecliptic.” 

Now if we turn to Neptune, which travels at the rate of only three 
miles per second (while Jupiter travels eight miles per second), we should 
expect to find a different state of things. We might still expect, indeed, 
to find the greater number of the Neptunian comets travelling forwards, 
but we could scarcely expect to find their paths lying nearly in the level 
of the ecliptic. Accordingly, out of six known Neptunian comets, we find 
that five travel forwards and only one (Halley’s comet) travels backwards, 
while their paths are found to show every variety of inclination, one 
(De Vico’s) having a path very nearly square to the level in which 
Neptune himself travels. 

Adopting this theory of comets and their associated meteor trains, 
meteoric astronomy resumes something of the uniformity it possessed 
before the remarkable evidence was obtained which has recently com- 
pelled astronomers and physicists to regard some meteors at any rate as 
the results of solar explosions. All comets and all meteor systems, no 
matter what their grade, must be regarded as consisting of matter 
expelled from the various orbs which people space. Only, whereas the 
great meteoric masses owe their origin to suns, the streams of small 
meteors which produce the ordinary falling-stars owe their birth, if this 
theory be true, to the explosive energies of orbs which, like the giant 
planets of the solar system, lie midway in bulk and might between 
inhabited worlds such as the Earth, Venus, Mercury, and Mars, and 
great central suns like the orb which rules and nourishes our solar 
system. 
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“An Ugly Dog.” 


‘‘ Spriso—splash,” went that wretched dog through the mud, his ears 
hanging down and his tail between his legs. 

“Oh! the ugly dog!” cried two young girls who were carrying home 
clothes from the wash. 

“Oh! the ugly brute!” shouted a carter; and he gave his whip 
a loud crack to frighten him. But the dog took no heed of them. He 
ran patiently on, only stopping at the crossings when there were too 
many carriages for him to pass, but not seeming to busy himself at all as 
to what people said, or what they thought about him. 

He ran on s0 for a long way. 

No doubt of it, he was an ugly dog. He was lean and scraggy. His 
coat was of a dirty gray colour, and in many places the hair was worn off 
in patches. Neither were there any tokens that he had ever been a hand- 
some dog, and that his present state of wretchedness was owing merely 
to sudden misfortune. He looked, on the contrary, as though he had 
always been an ill-fed dog, having desultory habits, no home to go to, 
and seldom anything better to eat than a chance bone or a crust picked 
up in the gutter. Yes, he was certainly a miserable dog. 

But I wondered to see him run so obstinately in the middle of the 
road, when there was room in plenty for him on the pavement. He was 
a small dog, and by trotting close under the shop-fronts he could have 
slipped unnoticed through the crowd, and not have exposed himself to be 
run over by the cabs and whipped by the carters. But no; he preferred 
the road where the mud was, and he ran straight before him, without 
looking right or left, just exactly as if he knew his way. 

I might have paid no more attention to this dog, for there are enough 
of whom I take no notice ; but I observed that he had a collar round his 
neck, and that to this collar was attached a basket. This set me thinking ; 
for a dog who carries a basket is either a dog sent out on an errand, or a 
runaway dog who has left his master, and does not know where to go. 
Now which ‘could this one be? If he was a dog that ran om errands, why 
did not his owners feed him better, so that his ribs should look less spare. 
But if he was a dog who had left his master, and run away into the world 
to face care and trouble alone, what hardships or what cruelties had he 
had to suffer, that he should have taken such a step in despair? I felt 
I should like to have these questions answered, for there was something 
of mystery in them ; I therefore followed the dog. 

We were in Oxford Street, in that part of it which lies between the 
Marble Arch and Duke Street, and the dog was running in the direction 
of the Regent Circus. It was a dull wet day in winter; the rain had been 
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falling. A gray fog was spreading its vapours along the road, and every 
one looked cold and uncomfortable. A few shops were being lighted up 
here and there, for evening was setting in. But the contrast between the 
glare of the gas and the occasional glow of the red coal fires burning cheerily 
in the grates of ground-floor parlours, only served to make the streets 
seem more dark and dreary. And yet the dog went pattering on, going 
at a sort of quick jog-irot pace, keeping his ears always down, and paying 
no attention either to the omnibuses that rolled by him, the coster- 
mongers who swore at him, or the other dogs who stopped at times with a 
puzzled air, and gazed at him with silent wonder. I had to step out fast 
to keep up with him. It is astonishing how that squalid dog could trot. 
I was afraid more. than once that he would distance me, but, thanks to 
the knack he had of always keeping to the middle of the road, I was 
prevented from losing sight of him. We passed North Audley Strect, 
after that Duke Street, and we then came opposite a small street which 
forms a very narrow and dirty thoroughfare at the end which is nearest 
Oxford Street. Here the dog paused for a moment and appeared to 
hesitate as to what he should do. He made a few steps forward, then 
receded ; but, finally, seemed to make up his mind and entered the strect, 
still trotting. There was no one there. The dim drizzling rain, which 
had begun to fall again, the cold, and the fog had all scared away the 
habitual frequenters of the one or two sordid cook-shops that line both 
sides of the way. There was only a rag-and-bone-man sorting broken 
bottles at his door and coughing wheezily from old age and misery. The 
dog went on. The street grows wider as one proceeds, and the houses 
also become better and cleaner. I asked myself whether the dog could 
possibly have his home about here, and whether he would not suddenly 
disappear down an area, in which case the romance of the thing would 
have been ended, and I should have had my walk for nothing. But no, 
he turned abruptly off at a mews, and, after a few seconds of the same 
apparent hesitation as before, slackened his pace and stopped opposite a 
public-house. 

A mews is never quite empty. There are always grooms loafing about 
in doorways, or stable-boys going in and out of washhouses. At the 
moment when the dog and I appeared a coachman was harnessing two 
horses to a brougham, and a couple of men were helping him. Opposite, 
and exchanging remarks with them from the threshold of the public-house, 
stood a servant in breeches smoking a long clay pipe; the dog was standing 
still ; but all at once, before I had had time to suspect what was going 
to happen, he rose up on his hind legs and commenced walking gravely 
round in circles. 

The man with the breeches and the cluy pipe uttered a cry of surprise. 
The two others and the coachman raised their heads, and, upon seeing 
this strange sight, left their work and clustered up to look. A few more 
people attracted by the noise came and joined us. We soon formed 
a ring. 
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It seemed to please the dog to see us all around him, for he gravely 
wagged his tail once to and fro, and tried to put more spirit into his 
exercise. He walked five times round on his hinder legs, looking fixedly 
before him like a soldier on duty, and doing his best, poor dog!—I could 
see that—to make us laugh. For my part, seeing the others remain 
speechless in their astonishment, I laughed aloud to encourage him ; but 
shall I say the truth? I felt more ready to ery. There was something 
inexpressibly sad in the serious expression of this lonely dog, performing 
by himself a few tricks that some absent master had taught him, and 
doing so of his own accord, with some secret end in view that he himself 
only could know of. After taking a moment’s rest he set to work again, 
but this time on his fore-feet, pretending to stand on his head. And what 
a poor, intelligent head it was, as almost shaving the ground, it looked 
appealingly at us all, and seemed to say: ‘‘ Please do not play any pranks 
with me, for really I am not doing this for fun.” When he had walked 
round on his head until he was weary, he lay down in the midst of the 
ring and made believe to be dead. He went through all the convulsions 
of a dying dog, breathing heavily, panting, suffering his lower jaw to fall, 
and then turning over motionless. And he did this so well that a stout, 
honest-faced woman, who had been looking on without laughing, exclaimed, 
‘‘ Poor beast!” and drew her hand across her eyes. 

The rain continued to fall, but not one of us thought of moving, only 
the dog, when he had lain dead a minute, got up and shook himself, to 
show us all that the performance was ended. He had displayed the 
extent of what he knew, and now came forward to receive his fee. He 
stood up on his hind-legs again and, walking to each of us separately, 
assumed the posture that is popularly known as “ begging.” I was the 
first to whom he came. He gazed at me inquiringly with his soft eyes 
wide opened, and followed my hand patiently to my waistcoat-pocket. 
The basket round his neck was a round one with a lid to it tied down with 
string, and a little slit in the lid through which to put in money. I 
dropped in a shilling and stooped down to read a bit of crumpled paper I 
saw hanging loosely from the collar. It bore these words, written in a 
shaky hand: ‘‘ This is the dog of a poor man who is bed-stricken ; he 
earns the bread of his master. Good people, do not keep him from 
returning to his home.” The dog thanked me for my offering by wagging 
his tail, and then passed on to my neighbour. Human nature must be 
kinder than people think, for there was not one of the spectators—not 
even he with the breeches and the clay pipe, whose face had impressed me 
unfavourably,—but gave the dog something. As for him, when he had 
gone his round, he barked two or three times to say good-by, and then 
pattered contentedly away at the same jog-trot pace he had come. 

He went up the street, and I followed him, but when we had reached 
Oxford Street he quickened suddenly, and began to run hard, as if his day 
was ended and he wanted to get home. Evening had quite fallen by this 
time, and I felt it would be useless to go after my four-legged mystery on 
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foot, so I called a cab, and said: ‘Follow that dog,’’ very much to the 
driver’s amazement. 

It is a long way from the part of Oxford Street in which we were to 
Tottenham Court Road, where the small dog led me. But I should have 
understood the journey had it not been made at such a furious pace. The 
dog never once looked round. Twenty times I thought he would be 
crushed by passing vans or carriages ; but somehow he got through it. He 
had an extraordinary tact for finding a passage between horses’ hoofs, and, 
like a true London dog as he was, he showed intimate familiarity with all 
the intricacies of crossings. Still, it was some relief to me, both on his 
own account and on mine, when I saw him branch off at last. I was 
beginning to fear that he would never stop, that he had something of the 
wandering Jew in him. It seemed impossible that, without taking any 
rest, without even pausing for an instant to draw breath, such a very lean 
dog should keep on going so long. Tottenham Court Road (this was about 
eighteen months ago) used to be a sort of fair at night-time. It is a 
lengthy highway running amidst a tangled network of sorry streets, the 
population of which, from dusk until the hour when the public-houses 
close, used to spread hungry and idle amongst the countless booths which 
had then not yet been swept away, and where shell-fish, sour fruit, and 
indigestible-looking meat were sold by yelling costermongers. On the 
night in question, when I went there in pursuit of the dog, I foresaw that 
I should be led to one of those sickly nests of fever, where poverty, disease, 
and misery have their abodes set up in permanence; and I was not 
wrong. 

The dog, running faster than ever now, as if he felt more afraid for 
his basket amongst these ravenous crowds than he had done at the West 
End, bolted suddenly up a narrow side street, where there was no room 
for a cab to pass. I paid the driver, and jumped out. It was a filthy 
street, but that was a secondary matter. Where the dog went I would go: 
and thus I dodged after him, first down a crooked alley, then through a 
foul court, and lastly up a passage where it was pitch dark. Here I 
groped my way along a damp wall, and stumbled upon the first step of a 
staircase. Being a smoker, however, I had some vesuvians about me. I 
struck one, lit a piece of twisted paper with it, and by the moment's 
flame I thus obtained descried the dog making his way up a creaky flight 
of wooden steps, battered in places and rotting from mould. He barked 
when he saw the light, and growled uneasily. But I softened my voice, 
and cried out, ‘Good dog! good dog!” trying thereby to appease him. 
I suppose his instinct told him that I was not an enemy, for he turned 
round to sniff my trousers, and when I struck a second vesuvian he 
consented to my accompanying him without doing anything else but 
continue his sniffing. We went up three stories in this way, until we 
reached the garret floor. There were two doors face to face, and one of 
them had a latch with a piece of string tied to it. The string dangled 
with a loop at its end to within a few inches of the ground. The dog 
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raised one of his forepaws, pressed it on the loop, and by this means 
opened the door. We both walked in together. 

There was a rushlight burning in the neck of a ginger-beer bottle. 
There was an empty saucepan in a grate without a fire. Some tattered 
clothes were hanging on the back of a broken chair, and some bits of 
plaster, fallen from a cracked ceiling, were encumbering the floor. On the 
splintered deal table was a plate with a solitary bone on it, and next to it 
a cup with the handle gone. I turned from the sight of these things to a 
mattress laid in a corner of the room. The light was rendered so flicker- 
ing by the gusts of wind that swept through the window—to which bits of 
newspaper had been pasted for want of glass—that I could not: at first 
distinguish very clearly where I was, and what I saw. I could only hear 
the affectionate whinings of the dog, and vaguely see him leaping upon 
some one against whom he was rubbing his head, and whose face he was 
licking with an exuberance of love. I heard a voice, too—but a voice so 
husky and broken, that it resembled a whisper—repeat feebly, ‘‘ Good 
dog—good Jim! ”’ and then I saw a hand untie the basket, and heard the 
sound of money poured out on the couch. 

“‘ Good Jim!—good Jim!” went on the cracked voice; and it began 
counting, ‘One, two. Oh, good Jim!—good Jim! here’s a shilling. 
One-and-threepence, one-and-ninepence, two shillings. Oh, good dog! 
three and a penny, three and ”” But here followed a terrified shriek. 

‘‘ Who’s that ?”’ cried the man, covering up the money with his sheet, 
and he looked at me, livid and haggard with the ague of fever. 

“Don’t be frightened,’ I said; ‘‘I am come to do you'no harm. I 
am a friend. I have followed your dog home, and I desire to help you if 
you are in need.” 

Ie seemed to be a man about fifty, for his hair was not all grey ; but 
the ghastly hollowness of his cheeks, the emaciated condition of his body, 
and, above all, the gleam of disease in his burning eyes, made him older 
than a man of ninety, for they told move plainly than words could have told 
that he had already one foot within his grave. 

My tone and my appearance seemed to reassure him; but he continued 
to hide his money. 

“Tama poor man, sir,” he gasped,—‘‘a very poor man. I have nothing 
but what my dog earns me, and that’s nothing. He goes out to idle; and 
if he picks up a few pence ” (here the man had a fit of hectic coughing) — 
‘* if he picks up a few pence, sir, it’s all he do pick up.” 

I felt my heart ache, for I guessed the truth. 

‘‘ He’s not an idle dog,” I said. ‘‘ Has he not earned you more than 
three shillings to-day ?” 

‘Oh, no, sir—no, sir; it’s threepence,”’ protested the miser, trembling. 
“« It’s threepence—threepence, sir. Look and see.”’ 

And he held up three copper coins from out of his covering. 

‘You are very ill, my man,” I said, approaching his mattress. ‘‘ You 
must let me send you a doctor.” 
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“Oh, sir! no, no; I—I've no money to give them. Let me alone, 
please. I’m not ill: I shall be well to-morrow. It’s nothing but a cold 
—a—a cold.” 

His dog was continuing to lick his face. I remembered that the poor 
brute had not eaten. 

‘* Your dog must be hungry,” I observed; ‘shall I give him this bone ? 
He has earned it well.” 

“Oh, God!—oh, God! Let that bone alone,” faltered the unhappy 
wretch, trying to rise; “it’s my supper for to-night. Jim doesn’t want 
anything : he picks up plenty in the streets. Oh!—oh! I shall starve if 
you give him that bone.”’ 

‘*T will buy you something to eat,” I answered, taking up the bone, to 
which there was no particle of flesh left. ‘‘ Here, Jim,” said I, holding it 
out. But the dog, instead of accepting the bone, looked wistfully at his 
master to ask for leave. 

“No! no! Jim,” panted the miser fearfully ; and the dog turned 
away his head, refusing to be enticed. 

How long have you been laid up like this ?”’ was my next question. I 
was growing sick at heart. 

‘Ten weeks, sir,—oh, ten weeks,” groaned the man—who had caught 
the bone out of my hand and thrust it under his pillow—* ten weeks ; 
and when I fell ill, the dog went out one morning and brought me back a 
penny in his mouth. Since then, I bought him a basket, and he goes out 
every day . . . . but he’s—he’s idle, sir—he’s idle ; he brings me nothing 
to what he used to do when we went out together. Yes—oh, yes! he’s an 
idle dog!” 

But why prolong such a dialogue ? Is there anything more depressing 
than the sight of moral infirmity coupled with bodily disease. This 
palsied miser was a rich man; at least rich comparatively to his station. 
He had made himself a small fortune by the intelligence of his dog, and his 
sudden illness, instead of reducing him to poverty, had, on the contrary, 
only added to his means. The dog earned more alone than he had ever 
earned with his master. Each morning at the break of day, he went out 
with his empty basket, and every night at sunset he returned with it half 
full. I learned this from the miser’s neighbours ; honest people, though 
poor, who pretended to believe in the fevered wretch’s tales of want, in 
order that he might not have cause to dread them, and so refuse their 
necessary services. 

There is a great deal of this innate unsuspected delicacy in the hearts 
of the working poor. These rough and uncouth, but kindly natures, 
tended the graceless miser in his sickness. They bought his food for him, 
they washed his linen, and they asked for no payment for anything they 
did. As for the unhappy man’s gold, it was at their mercy; but the 
thought of touching it never seemed to cross their minds. 

‘‘ Only,” said one with a naive accent, ‘I think, sir, ’t will be better 
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when he’s laid in the ground. His money might be good then to some as 
would make use of it.” 

‘* And the dog?” I murmured reflectively. 

‘*The dog’s his friend, sir,’’ was the neighbour's answer, ‘‘ and he 
won't live long when his master’s gone.” 

And these words were prophecy. I sent for a doctor, for a nurse, and 
for nourishing food, to battle against death ; but our efforts were useless. 
The miser lived a week, and upon each of the seven days the dog went 
out according to his habit, with his basket round his neck, and remained 
out for ten or twelve hours, till dusk. Sometimes I followed him from 
morning till evening; seeing which, and remembering my face as that 
which stood daily by his master’s bedside, he wagged his tail at my 
approach, and consented to walk at my heels. One night the miser 
died, and on the morrow Jim did not go out. He had missed his master 
the night before, and guessed that they had put him in the long black box 
that stood in the middle of the room. When the men came to carry 
away this long black box, the dog went after them and cried. He followed 
the coffin to the cemetery, where he and I were the only spectators besides 
the curate, the sexton, and the undertaker’s men. When the earth was 
thrown in, he looked at me plaintively to know what it meant, and when 
the burial was over, he wished to remain near the open tomb, waiting till 
his master should rise. I took him home with me, but he would not eat, 
and next morning at sunrise he howled for his basket. It was no use 
keeping him, so I tied the basket round his neck, and sent him out. 

That evening, foreseeing what would happen, I went to the cemetery. 
The dog arrived at nightfall, with his basket full of pence, and I turned 
them all out upon the grave. ‘Come home, Jim,” I said, with the tears 
rising to my eyes ; but he whined mournfully, and tried to scratch up the 
earth. Twice more he went out like this all day, and brought back money 
for his master; but on the third evening, finding that the pence on the 
grave remained untouched, he suffered me, without resistance, to take off 
his collar, and lay down at his full length near the miser’s last sleeping- 
place. 

The next morning he did not go on his rounds, for he was dead! 
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Tue remarkable and especially the durable popularity of the writings of 
a noticeable number of those authors who were not professional penmen 
is a curious circumstance not unworthy of the consideration of those who 
are such. Of course it is not in the pages of the writers alluded to that 
correctness of style or the graces of orderly composition are to be looked 
for. And it is easy to point out how large a share the charm of these 
merits has in recommending a work to general acceptance. Neveriheless, 
some special charm of their own such works must have ; for the fact of 
the special popularity of many belonging to this category during many 
generations of writers is undeniable. 

Take, for instance, one of the most singular of the class—Brantéme. 
What is the merit that has caused and will cause his volumes to be printed 
again and again, and his name still to be a familiar one in men’s mouths ? 
His style is—especially in the eyes of an academy-ridden Frenchman—no 
style at all. His matter is very frequently most objectionable. His accuracy 
in the statement of matters of fact is exceedingly problematical. His 
gossip, hung together with hardly as much of consistence or order as that 
of beads on a thread, is scarcely more indebted to the art of composition 
than an auctioneer’s catalogue. Nevertheless, there is the fact that for 
more than two centuries the works of the godless Abbé have lived and 
are likely to live. There is no reading man, to whom his name at least 
is not familiar ; and there is no student of the period to which he belonged 
who has not been largely indebted to that specialty of his nature, which 
showed itself in what really hardly deserves a more respectful name than a 
cacoéthes scribendi. Anquetil, in his Esprit de la Ligue, says, in speaking 
of the first edition of Brantéme’s works, which was in twelve duodecimo 
volumes, that the publisher would never have printed them in pocket 
volumes, if it had not been felt that it was a book for the toilette and the 
promenade as much as for the library. And he adds, “the prevision was 
a just one, for Brantéme is everywhere. Everybody chooses to have read 
him.” But this was written in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

In the present day, when no life, let the hours of it be husbanded as 
skilfully and used as industriously as they may, can suflice to enable a 
man to deal with all that is worth reading of the current literature of the 
day, there must be thousands of reading men, very justly so called, who 
have never read, and will never read, Brantéme. And there must be 
many more thousands of ordinarily cultivated people, who are likely to 
hear the old writer spoken of, without having the smallest idea whether 
he was a writer of songs or sermons, an archbishop or a field-marshal. 
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Perhaps, therefore, it may not be unacceptable to persons belonging 
to either of the above classes to hear who and what the Abbé de Brantéme 
was, what manner of man he was, and what manner of books he wrote. 

Pierre de Bourdeille, Abbé et Seigneur de Brantéme, was born, in all 
probability, in 1540. The biographical dictionaries, and writers of similar 
notices, copying each other, state that he was born in 1527, thus making 
him eighty-seven at the time of his death on July 5th, 1614. But the 
comparison of several circumstances, which he mentions of himself in 
various parts of his works, with other facts, the dates of which are known 
with certainty, show this to be impossible, and indicate the year 1540 as 
that of his birth with a near approach to certainty. He was thus seventy- 
four when he died. Francis I. was King of France when he was born. He 
lived through the reigns of Henry II. (1547—1558), Francis II. (1559), 
Charles IX. (1560—1573), Henry III. (1574—1588), Henry IV. (1589 
—1609), and died in the fifth year of Louis XIII. 

There is no more interesting period of modern history. Other epochs 
in the lives of the nations of modern Europe may have been more pregnant 
with events and changes exercising a wider influence over their future 
course and destinies. But none is equal to it in picturesque variety, and 
in that abounding movement and adventurousness (if the word may be 
allowed) which resulted from the stirring up of society from its profoundest 
depths by the advent and spread of new ideas and modes of thought. 
It was, says M. de Barante, ‘‘an age when chivalry, and the independent 
maanners derived from it, had come to an end, while the obedience and 
regulated manners of modern times were not yet established; an age of 
disorder, in which character developed itself with freedom, in which vice 
cared neither to disguise nor to restrain itself; in which virtue was lovely 
because it existed by its own choice and maintained itself by its own 
strength ; in which loyalty had vanished without any diminution of valour ; 
in which religion was the pretext for a thousand cruelties without any 
hypocrisy on the part of the persecutors; an age which offers more of 
interest to history than any of those which have succeeded it.’’ 

And the charm and the value of Brantome’s books is that they paint 
this age for the reader,—‘‘ the very form and the pressure of the time,” 
as no other writer has done it. 

Brantome may be said to have belonged to both the great professions, 
which mainly gave to that time its ‘“‘ form and pressure ’—the Church and 
the Sword. The family of Bourdeille is one of the most ancient and most 
illustrious of Périgord. Writing, some time since, in these pages, of 
another notability of the same province—Michel de Montaigne—the author 
pointed to the remarkable manifestation in the old essayist of the special 
recognized characteristics of the Gascon race. Montaigne was said to be 
a Gascon of the Gascons. And now we have another Gascon, who no less 
notably illustrates the popular theory of the Gascon character and confirms 
the truth of the accepted dicta on the subject. Yet two more different men 
than Montaigne and Brantoéme never lived; and it would be a monstrous 
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injustice to the former to suggest for a moment that they belonged to the 
same category of human beings in any other respect than their common 
Gasconism. But Brantéme was also undoubtedly a Gascon of the 
Gascons. And the reader will mark, in the sequel, not without curiosity, 
the working of the same specialty of temperament in a very different 
character. 

Charlemagne, journeying in the year 769, from Equolesimum (Angou- 
léme) to Petrogoricum (Périgueux), founded, on his way, a “ Basilica ” on 
the banks of the river Drome. And the record tells us that ‘locus, 
quo Basilica fundata est, Brantosmis dicitur.” Now the seat of the De 
Bourdeille family was in that immediate neighbourhood, insomuch that 
part of the lands of Brantéme belonged to them. Thus when Henry II. 
gave the Abbey of Brantéme to our author, then in his sixteenth year, 
the preferment was a very convenient one. The previous holder of it had 
been a bishop, and it gave the title of ‘‘ Reverend father in God ” to the 
possessor. Nobody seems, however, to have had any idea that there 
was any reason why the preferment should not be held by the young scion 
of the noble race of Bourdeille. And the sixteen-year-old Abbé thence- 
forward signed himself ‘in any bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation,” 
‘Le révérend pére en Dieu, Messire Pierre de Bourdeille, Abbé de 
Brantome.” 

It will be understood from this that Brantéme was a name applicable 
to our author alone, and not to any other members of his family. He had 
two brothers older than himself, Francois Vicomte de Bourdeille and Jean 
de Bourdeille. But they had nothing to do with the name which their 
younger brother has rendered so celebrated. 

The young Pierre de Bourdeille, at a very early age, before he had yet 
become Abbé de Brantéme, lived as page to Marguerite de Valois, Queen 
of Navarre. And, it may be, that what he saw and heard in her court, 
gave that tinge of a love of literature to his mind, which showed itself, after 
many years, in leading him to turn author in his old age. It is probable 
enough also that he may then have been imbued with the first lessons of 
that morality which is so conspicuous a feature in his character as he him- 
self has painted it for us. For although Margaret patronized learning and 
learned men, and especially received with marked favour the professors of 
the then newly-reformed faith—so much so as to have herself laboured 
under grave suspicion of heresy—yet her life and the manner of it was 
about as far as it well could be from any savour of the austerity which 
characterized at least the professions of the reformers. 

After the death of his patroness the ex-page went to pursue his studies 
at Paris. He did not, however, finish the university course there, but was 
removed for the completion of it to Poitiers, about the year 1555; as 
appears from one of his reminiscences of that Lon vieux temps, which is too 
characteristic of it to be omitted. 

At that time, as the reader of course knows, the religious differences 
between the Catholics and the Huguenots were running high, and the 
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whole body of French society was entirely divided between the two parties, 
between whom the division was as strongly political as religious. Now at 
Poitiers, ‘those of the Religion,” as the phrase was, mustered strong. 
And, of course, the division was as violent among the scholars of the 
university as in any other part of the social world. The ladies were 
there, as elsewhere, among the most violent partisans—as was to be 
expected—in a matter of religion. And among the most zealous of the fair 
devotees of the new faith in all Poitiers at that time was the wife of an 
advocate of the city, known then to all Poitiers, and since, to readers of 
the memoirs of the time, as La belle Gotterelle, by reason of her excelling 
beauty. What Lawyer Gotterelle’s religious predilections were cannot be 
told; for he does not at all appear in the story. It may be conjectured, 
however, that La belle Gotterelle’s zeal in behalf of her favourite creed 
moved her to act in a manner that was not well calculated to make her 
husband look favourably on the side she espoused. In a word, La belle 
Gotterelle was an universal toast among the scholars, and it was well 
known among them that the fair Huguenote was neither a Lucretia, nor 
unkind . . . . to those of the true faith. All the sweetest things might 
be whispered in her pretty ear, and find her cold as snow—a veritable 
Diana to the whisperer, if he came not furnished with the true Open 
Sesame, in the shape of the ‘‘mot du presche,’’—the text of the last 
sermon at the reformed church. To the youths of the true faith, who 
could give that proof of their orthodoxy and their devotion, La belle 
Gotterelle had nothing to refuse! Nor, it would seem, was her zeal 
without its success, for Brantome declares that he knew several among the 
scholars of the university who frequented the Huguenot preachings for 
the sake of the reward. 

Brantéme, some little time before his death, composed an epitaph, 
which he directed should be engraved on his tombstone; and which 
contains a summary of his entire biography. It would be worth tran- 
scribing, for the sake of the naive and unblushing vaingloriousness of it, 
were it not that it is exceedingly long, and that the facts it records are 
entirely devoid of interest. He complains in it that other courtiers 
received more reward in honours and profit than he did, “ though they 
were not equal to him (himself that is), nor ever surpassed him in valour 
or in merit.”” He concludes by bidding the passer-by go on his way, and 
‘leave to repose, him, who in his lifetime never had any, nor ease, nor 
pleasure, nor contentment. God be praised, nevertheless, for all, and for 
his Holy Grace.” 

Brantéme’s life, in a word, was alternately that of a courtier in the 
courts of some of the most worthless sovereigns who ever disgraced a 
throne, and that of a military adventurer in various lands, till, having 
taken offence at being disappointed in obtaining a favour from Henry III., 
he threw up his position of gentleman of the chamber; and was on the 
point of joining the rebel League, when he was saved from so rash a step 
by a bad fall from his horse, the consequences of which kept him confined 
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to his bed for the next four years. From that time forward to his death, 
he lived in retirement on his estate, occupying himself in managing the 
affairs of his sister-in-law, the widow of his eldest brother (one main part 
of such management consisting in keeping pretenders to the widow’s hand 
at a distance, and preventing her from marrying again), and in writing the 
books which have made his name celebrated. These, which were all left 
by him in MS., consisted of the following works :— 

The Lives of the Illustrious Men and Great Captains of Foreign 
Countries ; dedicated in a letter dated March 81, 1604, to Margaret, the 
first wife of Henry IV. 

The Lives of the Illustrious Men and Great Captains of France. 

The Lives of Illustrious Ladies, both French and Foreign. 

The Lives of Women of Gallantry. This last work was dedicated to 
Francis, Duke of Alengon, who died the 10th of June, 1584. And it 
would seem, therefore, to have been written before the others. 

Memoires of Messiere Pierre de Bourdeille, Seigneur of Brantéme, 
containing anecdotes connected with duels at the Court of France, under 
the kings Henry II., Francis II., Henry III., and Henry IV. 

It is odd that Charles IX. is omitted from this list. M. Monmerqué, 
the excellent and most competent editor of the best edition of our author's 
works, thinks that the above title was the work of the first publisher, 
and that the omission was a mistake which Brantéme himself would never 
have made. 

Spanish Rodomontades and Pleasant Incidents. Dedicated, this also, 
to Marguerite, the wife of Henry IV. 

Certain translations from Lucan, to which, says M. Monmerqué, 
Brantéme attached, notwithstanding their mediocrity, sufficient importance 
to dedicate them pompously to the Queen. 

Fragments of a Life of Frangois de Bourdeille, his father. 

A Funeral Oration on Madame de Bourdeille, his sister-in-law; together 
with a dialogue in verse, entitled, The Tomb of Madame de Bourdeille, and 
another piece in prose on the same subject. 

It is by virtue of these writings that Brantéme’s name has lived and 
will continue to live. His doings in the world were of small importance 
in his own age; and of neither importance nor interest in this. What he 
was, it is still interesting to know and understand, for he was a specially 
good specimen of his age and country; and this his writings very vividly 
depict for us. 

It might be supposed that a man who had lived such a life as that of 
Brantéme—the life of a courtier, of a soldier, and of a man of pleasure, in 
such an age as his—would not have attached any importance to writings 
which had been merely the pis-aller consolation of years that he would 
fain have spent otherwise had he been able to do so. But any one who 
formed such an opinion would have reckoned without taking into consider- 
ation the peacock-like Gascon vanity of the author. Here is his own 
estimate of these writings and of the importance of them, amusingly 
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indicated by a passage from his exceedingly long last will and testament. 
Tt was what was called in those days a ‘testament mystique,” a form of 
proceeding said to have been especially prevalent in the south of France. 
The mystery of a ‘“ testament mystique ”’ consisted in the fact that nobody 
save the testator knew anything of the contents of it, till it was opened 
after his death. Instead of calling a lawyer in the usual way to draw 
up the instrument, the testator wrote his wishes and intentions himself, 
and then folded and sealed the paper. And its legal force and validity 
depended on his delivery of the document so sealed to a notary public 
with the witnessed declaration that the paper so handed to the keeping 
of the notary contained his last will and testament. 

Here is that portion of Brantéme’s will which concerns his writings :— 

**T will also and expressly charge my heirs, that they cause to be 
printed the books which I have composed by my talent and invention, 
which will be found covered with velvet, either black, green, or blue, 
and one larger volume, which is that of The Ladies, covered with green 
velvet, and another, which is that of the Rodomontades, covered with 
velvet gilt outside, and curiously bound, which are all carefully corrected. 
There will be found in these books excellent things, such as stories, 
histories, discourses, and witty sayings, which I flatter myself the world 
will not disdain to read when once it has had a sight of them.” (True 
enough!) ‘TI direct that a sum of money be taken from my estate suffi- 
cient to pay for the printing thereof, which certainly cannot be much ; 
for I have known many printers who would have given money rather 
than charged any for the right of printing them. They print many 
things without charge which are not at all equal to mine. I will also 
that the said impression shall be in large and handsome type, in order 
to make the better appearance, and that they shall appear with the 
Royal Privilege, which the King will readily grant. Also, care must be 
taken that the printer do not put on the title page any supposititious 
name instead of mine. Otherwise I should be defrauded of the glory 
which is my due.” 

This curious peep into the inmost recesses of our author’s mind 
is specially suggestive when considered with reference to the nature of the 
works whose diffusion he was so anxious to secure. More than one 
moralist, in speaking of the responsibilities of the pen, has warned authors 
that it would be well for them so to write, that they should wish no page of 
theirs to be cancelled, when Conscience should be summing the works of a 
lifetime at its close. And they have fondly imagined that such a considera- 
tion would suffice to check licentious pens. Yet here we have a writer, 
a large portion of whose works are almost unparalleled in their cynical 
licentiousness, who, shortly before he quits the world, takes special care 
for the preservation and publication of these shameless writings! Not a 
free-thinker, a materialist who believed in no future, or a Gallio who cared 
for none of these things! Had Brantéme been such the case would have 
been far less strange and curious, But our author had not the smallest 
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doubt that he was a good Catholic and a good Christian! He would have 
told you that he believed implicitly all that the Church bade him to believe. 
And nothing is more clear than that his conscience was as void of offence 
in writing what has offended so many, as it might have been had he left 
nothing but sermons behind him! And herein lies the special interest 
attaching to him as a representative man of the time in which he lived. 

M. de Barante well says of him that ‘‘ he expresses the entire character 
of his country and of his profession. Careless of the difference between 
good and evil; a courtier who has no idea that anything can be blame- 
worthy in the great, but who sees and narrates their vices and their 
crimes all the more frankly in that he is not very sure whether what he 
tells be good or bad ; as indifferent to the honour of women as he is to the 
morality of men; relating scandalous things with no consciousness that 
they are such, and almost leading his reader into accepting them as the 
simplest things in the world, so little importance does he attach to them ; 
terming that Louis XI., who poisoned his brother, the good King Louis ; 
calling women, whose adventures could hardly have been written by any 
pen save his own, ‘honnétes dames’; careless as to any great exactitude 
in his relations,* but painting them vigorously with the true general 
colouring of the times, . . . . what he relates, and still more the manner 
in which he relates it, makes us live in the very midst of that age.” 

With regard to the phrase, remarked cn by Barante above, which in 
truth Brantéme uses so constantly, that when a * belle et honnéte dame” 
is spoken of, you are sure that some abomination is coming, it is worthy 
of notice that he never styles such ladies ‘ vertueuses.”’ And he seems to 
use the word ‘ honnéte”’ much in the sort of sense in which a three-bottle 
man was styled ‘an honest fellow” in the days of our grandfathers. 

The following remarks of Anquetil + are worth citing in illustration and 
completion of those of M. de Barante :— 

‘In reading Brantome,” he says, “‘a problem presents itself which is 
difficult of solution. It is very common to find this author joining together 
the most contradictory ideas in point of morals. Sometimes he will 
represent a woman as abandoned to the most shameless libertinage, and 
then will end by saying that she was discréte and a good Christian. 
Similarly of a priest, a monk, or of any other ecclesiastic, he will relate 
anecdotes more than licentious, and then will wind up his mention of them 
by saying, very seriously, that the person in question lived a good and 
regular life, and was a respectable churchman. Almost all his works are 
full of such contradictions, which leads me to propound this question. 
Was Brantéme a libertine, who was only mocking at religion when he 





* The best critics, however, seem to concur in thinking that Brantome may be 
relied upon as truthful with regard to those things which he represents himself as 
having seen or known of his own personal knowledge ; his untrustworthiness as an 
authority being confined to the many cases in which his statements are prefaced by 
“T have heard,” or “ It is said.” 

¢ Esprit de la Ligue, tom. i, p. 32, Edit. 1767. 
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affects to speak thus; or was he one of those whom the world considers 
amiably thoughtless, and who, without principles, and without intention, 
confound vice and virtue together?” 

Brantome writes and writes constantly in the manner which so puzzles 
the grave, but somewhat dull, historian. But Anquetil, in the naive state- 
ment of his difficulty, shows less knowledge of the time when Brantéme 
lived, than is becoming in an historian. The courtier of Charles IX. and 
Henry III.—the reverend father in God, who lived the vagabond life of an 
adventure-seeking swashbuckler, had simply no conception that religion 
had aught to do with restraining such conduct as he describes. If a man 
or a woman was not a Huguenot, went to mass, had the proper sacraments 
at proper time and place, they were, to all intents and purposes, good 
Christians. And in taking this view of the matter, Brantéme was neither 
a hypocritical nor even a careless speaker. He fully supposed and believed 
such to be the case. And as for any sort of sentiment as to the real moral 
and spiritual nature of the debaucheries he describes, you might as well 
have expected it from an ape or a pig. The social atmosphere in which he 
lived made it impossible that his mind should conceive any such ideas. 

Le Laboureur, writing about a hundred years before Anquetil, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century that is, says of Brantéme that the fault 
of having written such a book as his Dames Galantes must be explained by 
the corruption of the court in his day, ‘‘ of which one might tell far more 
terrible histories than those which he has narrated.” And Le Laboureur 
was a man who knew what he was talking about in that matter. 

As a specimen of the sort of magic-lantern-like peeps into the past 
one gets from Brantéme, and of the way he has of painting a scene with a 
slight and easy but happy word or two, here is a peep at the celebrated 
Chancellor de l’Hépital,—a man who was as much out of his place in that 
age as Brantéme was in and of it :— 

«‘ Another Cato he was,” says Brantome, “‘ who knew right well how 
to censure and correct the corrupt world. He had all the look of it too, 
with his great white beard, his pale face, and his grave manners, which 
made him look like a veritable portrait of St. Jerom; so much so, indeed, 
that many at Court called him so! Everybody was afraid of him; and, 
above all, the magistrates, of whom he was the chief. I remember at 
Moulins once, I had asked M. d’Estrozze,* who was a favourite of his, to 
speak to him about some business of mine, which he despatched for me 
at once, and kept Strozzi and me to dine with him. We dined very well, 
we three alone at table in his chamber with him. He gave us nothing 
but Jouilli, though; for that was his ordinary fare at dinner. But all 
dinner-time there was nothing but fine discourses, beaua mots, and beau- 
tifal sentences, which came out of the mouth of this great personage, with 
now and then a pleasant word of jest. After dinner he was told that two 





* This is the fashion in which he Frenchifies the name of Pietro Strozzi, the son 
of the celebrated Filippo Strozzi, who after his father’s death in prison sought and 
found a career and fortune in France. 
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magistrates, who had received nominations of President and Councillor, 
were waiting to be admitted by him into their appointments. He ordered 
them to be at once shown in, but did not rise or move an inch from his 
chair to receive them. They were shaking in their shoes like leaves in 
the wind. He had a great book brought in and placed upon the table ; 
opened it himself, and, pointing to certain passages, called on them to 
explain them, and reply to his questions upon them. They answered so 
stupidly and so wide of the mark that they kept contradicting themselves, 
and did not know what to say; in such sort, that he was obliged to give 
them a lecture, and telling them that they were but asses, bid them go 
back to the schools again. Strozzi and I were sitting in the chimney- 
corner the while, and saw all the wry faces they made, and the fright of 
the poor devils, who looked for all the world like men going to be hanged. 
We laughed our fill under the chimney. When they had gone out the 
Chancellor turned to us and said, ‘ They are a pretty pair of asses; it 
ought to lie heavy on the King’s conscience to give magistracies to such 
people.’ Strozzi and I said to him, ‘ Possibly, monsieur, you gave them 
nuts to crack too hard for their teeth ?’ Whereupon he laughed and said, 
‘ By your leave, gentlemen, they were very small matters I asked them, 
and things which they ought to have known.’ That will show,” concludes 
Brantéme, “ how ignorance fared before this great. Chancellor—why the 
men stood like malefactors before him!” 

Here is a little trait of the great Constable de Montmorenci, which 
gives a completing touch to the many characters historians have drawn of 
him, but which assuredly might be sought in vain in any other pages than 
those of our gossiping author. Brantéme is remarking that he was such 
an excellent Christian, and ‘‘ never failed to maintain Christianity in him- 
self as long as he lasted, never derogating from it.” He tells many 
stories of his unbridled violence, tyranny, and injustice with unqualified 
admiration; but ‘he never failed to say and keep up (entretenir) his 
paternosters every morning, whether he remained in the house, or went 
out to the field, to the army. So that it was a common saying among 
the-soldiers, that one must beware of the paternosters of the Constable. 
For as. disorders were very frequent, he would say, while mumbling and 
muttering his paternosters all the time, ‘Go and fetch that fellow, and 
hang me him up to this tree!’ ‘Out with a file of harquebusiers here 
before me this instant for the execution of this man!’ ‘Burn me this 
village instantly!’ ‘Cut me to pieces at once all these villain peasants, 
who have dared to hold this church against the King!’ And all this 
without ever ceasing from his paternosters till he had finished them, 
thinking that he would have done very wrong to put them off to another 
time ; so conscientious was he!”’ 

There is a little anecdote of Bayard, the ‘‘ Chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche,” whtich, despite the abundance of record we have of Bayard, 
the reader will thank Brantéme for having preserved. It was at the 
retreat of Rebec, so disastrous for France, that Bayard was killed, shot 
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by an harquebuse in the back while protecting the retreat. He had been 
helped to dismount, and was lying under a tent, which the courtesy of 
Pescaro, the general on the Spanish side, had ordered to be placed over 
him while he died. And as he thus lay, the renegade Constable Bourbon, 
who was fighting in the ranks of the enemy, passed by and said, “ Ah, 
M. de Bayard, in truth I am sorry for you!” To which the dying hero 
replied, “ For the love of Heaven, monsieur, do not be sorry forme. I 
am dying for my king and for my faith. Be sorry for yourself; you are 
fighting against your faith and against your king!’ Bourbon hung his 
head and passed on without another word. 

These are the sort of little incidents with which Brantéme’s pages are 
filled; and it will be readily believed that, as M. de Barante says, they 
do more to give the reader a living and vividly-coloured picture of his 
times than any other writer who can be named. Brantéme’s French, 
though not difficult, would perhaps be found somewhat puzzling by those 
who have been accustomed to no French save that of the great period 
of French literature. It does not follow that you would understand 
Brantéme because you can read Voltaire without difficulty. But the diffi- 
culty of some passages here and there in the pages of the gossiping old 
soldier in retirement, arises as much from his extreme carelessness as 
from the archaisms of his style. The progress which the language made 
in the half century before Brantéme wrote was immense; and a very 
little practice will enable a tolerable French scholar to read him readily. 

Most of the writers, who have belonged to the category to which 
Brantome belongs, in so far as they have been gossips, chatting to the 
reader of anything and everything that was in their minds, without any 
literary pretence, telling their anecdotes for the mere pleasure of telling 
them, have become, and have held their place as personal favourites with 
the world of readers. They have been, or at all events have given the 
world the impression that they were not only pleasant but amiable men— 
men whom one would have liked to know, and have loved as friends. But 
it must be owned that Brantéme is not of this number. His writings do 
not leave the impression that he was a loveable man. Nor is the picture 
of the old man in his retirement, painting to the life an age and a society 
in which it was pollution to have lived, a pleasing one. His absurdly 
exaggerated vanity took the form of extreme selfishness, and of a sore 
discontent, which continually complained that the treatment the world had 
given him fell very short of what his merit deserved. The vain-glorious- 
ness which was the master passion of his nature, he considered to be, and 
is constantly calling his ‘“‘ grandeur d’ame.” And this ‘‘ grandeur d’ame ” 
continually led him to imagine that his rights, his dignity, his interests 
were not sufficiently deferred to by those around him. He was continually 
engaged in lawsuits with those around him, and these, together with his 
cares for the keeping away of suitors from his sister-in-law, seem to have 
divided his time with his bocks. He was constantly at law with the monks 
of his Abbey of Brantéme. He instituted a suit against his neighbour, 
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the Seigneur de Contanho. He went to law with three different people, 
because they refused to swear foi et hommage to him as their seigneur ; and 
with respect to one of these he orders by his will that his heirs shall 
pursue the offender to the utmost, and disinherits any one of them who 
shall fail to do so; “itnot being reasonable,” says the will, ‘‘ to leave 
this little wretch at rest, who descends from a low family, and whose 
grandfather was nothing but a notary.” 

This will is altogether a singular specimen of pride and self-love. 
Fearing to be neglected in his old age, he disinherits beforehand any of 
his nephews who shall have ill-treated or neglected him, or not made much 
of him, and aided him with good offices and kindnesses. He adds this 
clause, which, as Monmerqué says, would alone suffice to characterize the 
man: ‘If perchance I should come to have or receive any injury, offence, 
or insult, as, for example, an attempt against my life, either by any member 
of my own family or by a stranger, on which, by reason of the weakness 
and feebleness of age, I might be unable to revenge myself, I will and 
intend that my nephews and nieces, or their husbands, shall pursue and 
take vengeance in every respect the same as I should have done in my 
green and vigorous youth, during which I may boast, and I thank God for 
it, that I never received an injury without being revenged on the author of 
it. And those of my heirs male, or the husbands of my female heirs, who 
shall neglect the said vengeance, and shall not perform it either by arms 
or by legal means, shall by this my will be cut off from receiving any 
portion of my said property ; and all shall go to those who shall take 
vengeance forme. And if all of them, which I cannot believe, shall fail 
in this duty, then I will that all my property should go to the poor, and to 
the Hotel Dieu at Paris.” 

A codicil to the same instrument, executed on October 5th, 1618, 
appoints his niece the Countess of Duretal his executor, charging her with 
the duty of publishing his manuscripts. But the Countess and her 
advisers found this rather a difficult task for a lady to perform, considering 
the nature of a portion of the writings ; and Madame de Duretal contented 
herself with preserving her uncle’s manuscripts in the library of the family 
chateau. Moreover, when at a later day they were printed, it was 
impossible to obtain that Privilege du Roi, which their author fancied 
would have been given so readily. They were printed for the first time 
in nine pocket volumes, in the Elzevir type, by the brothers Steucker at 
the Hague, but with the name of Sambix and the date Leyden on the 
title page. A new edition was published at the Hague in 1740, in fifteen 
pocket volumes of the Elzevir size. Sundry re-impressions have been 
published from these two editions. And in 1787 Bastien printed an 
edition in eight volumes, 8vo., at Paris, but it was merely a reprint 
from that of 1740. By far the best edition of Brantéme’s works now 
is that of Foucault, Paris, 1822, in seven volumes 8vo., which was printed 
to form a continuation to the Petitot collection of Mémoires pour servir a 
U Histoire de France. 



































#e Hour des Worts : 
A CATHOLIC CUSTOM. 


_oCo 


Tuer is a day in each year when Paris is not itself; when the streets 
and boulevards, instead of being full of joyous life, are gloomy, and when 
the Parisians themselves—that lively, thoughtless race, ever gay and ever 
smiling—throw off for twelve hours their cheerful looks, and become 
serious, pensive, and sad: this day is the ‘ F¢éte des Morts,” which falls 
annually on the 2nd of November. 

What a mournful and derisive contrast in that association of words : 
Iie des Morts—Festival of the Dead! One’s thoughts turn instinctively 
towards those hideous pictures of death revelries in which Holbein 
delighted, and with which all the sculptors of the Middle Ages so loved to 
fill the ogives and cornices of their Gothic cathedrals. One thinks, too, of 
those ghastly medieval masquerades in which, once a year at carnival time, 
the lower classes, decimated all the twelve months round by terrific pesti- 
lences, avenged themselves on their pitiless enemy—Death, by railing at it 
under all its forms, and giving vent in mad, reckless, frightful mockeries, 
to the pent-up terrors of a whole year. But there is nothing of these 
atrocious blendings of laughter and tears in the intention, at least, of the 
2nd of November festival. ‘True, that those who are condemned to the 
daily and hourly drudge of ceaseless toil to earn their bread, will turn 
even the most holy and solemn of church feasts into a holiday. Their 
joy at having a whole day’s rest will often make them forget to what they 
owe it; and toa certain extent, therefore, even this ‘“‘ Féte des Morts”’ is 
to some a day of rejoicing. But those who look upon it in this light are, 
one must acknowledge, few, for every one who has a friend or a relative, 
from the senator to the workman, reflects that, sooner or later, on the 
2nd of November, he will go to mourn over the last resting-place of some 
ove he has loved, and that if not, it will be that his own day of death 
will have come before that of his friends, and that it is they who will go 
to weep over him on some 2nd of November morning. 

The Festival of the Dead is one observed in all Catholic countries ; 
but it is celebrated with greater fervour—or apparent fervour—in France 
than elsewhere, although the French, since the famous Encyclopedian era of 
the last century, by no means come up to their neighbours the Spaniards, 
or the Romanists of Southern Germany in point of religious zeal. But 
neither Madrid, nor Seville, nor Munich, nor Vienna, nor yet Rome itself, 
can offer the sight afforded by the streets of Paris on the 2nd day of 
November. The churches inside and out are hung with black, the bells 
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neither chime nor ring, they only toll; the altars and lateral chapels are 
all ablaze with the number of votive candles and expiatory tapers brought 
there by the faithful the day before, on the Feast of All Saints. Funeral 
masses are chanted each hour from the high altar, but there is no music, 
and no one comes either to be baptised or to be married. The least 
superstitious of men would shrink from an alliance solemnised under the 
shadow of those gloomy draperies of black and white, and no Catholic 
mother would suffer her child to be taken for the first time into a church 
on the ‘‘ Féte des Morts.” 

From an ‘early hour—that is, from eight o’clock in the morning— 
there issue from all the houses, and from each of the six or seven floors of 
those huge Paris dwellings, people of both sexes and of all ages, dressed 
in black. The women, even those who have not recently lost a relative, 
usually attire themselves in the deepest mourning they possess in their 
wardrobes, and come out as though for the funeral of a parent or a child. 

The men would think it a breach both of good taste and of propriety 
not to put on black gloves and dark cravats. Workmen who have only 
their blue blouses or their fustian clothes, tie pieces of black ribbon round 
their arm. By ten o’clock all the thoroughfares are crowded with these 
pilgrims hurrying towards one of the two great cemeteries of Paris, that 
of Montmartre, or that of Pére la Chaise. 

It is the latter of these two burying-places that is most resorted to. It 
is the largest, and somehow—if such an epithet be applicable to a place of 
this kind—it is the favourite, cemetery of the Parisians. The beauty of the 
site—but more probably the great number of distinguished men who are 
interred there—may account for this mournful predilection. People love 
to connect their ideas of their final home with the thought of beautiful 
scenery ; and the bitterness of death may be less to some when they think 
that they will have for fellow-sleepers in the graveyard all those whose 
names they have been taught to love and to revere on earth. Thirty years 
ago, during the reign of Louis Philippe, the preference for Pére la Chaise 
had become so marked and so general that the cemetery of Montmartre 
bade fair to be completely abandoned ; and the Government was accord- 
ingly obliged to enforce, in all their rigour, the laws which forbade the 
burial of the inhabitants elsewhere than in the cemetery of their district. 
As this law, however, did not apply to those who had already family 
vaults at Pére la Chaise, this cemetery continued, and has continued up to 
this day, to be the burial place both of the old aristocracy and of the 
‘‘ nobility of the Empire.” 

Pére la Chaise deserves a visit at any time; but on the 2nd of November, 
from noon till six o’clock in the evening, it merits to be studied in all 
its nooks and corners, so various are the scenes to be witnessed there, and 
so many are the lessons which an attentive mind can gather from the sight 
of this immense population of mourners, collected from all ranks and 
classes, but come out all of them with one same object—that of forgetting 
for a few hours the cares and concerns of the present life, and thinking of 
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that other world—that unknown haven—towards which our friends have 
sped before us, and towards which we all, without exception, must one day 
or other set out as passengers. 

The long road that leads up to Pére la Chaise, after one has passed the 
felon’s prison of La Roquette, is bordered on both sides, as visitors to 
Paris may remember, by a countless array of public-houses and grave- 
stone carvers’ shops. The pavements are encumbered besides with 
wooden stalls, at which women sell wreaths and bouquets of everlasting 
flowers. The crowd of buyers at these shops and stalls on the Festival of 
the Dead is inconceivable. The thoroughfare at certain moments in the 
day is only kept practicable by the repeated efforts of the policemen, who 
insist upon people walking on after they have bought what they wanted. 
It is computed that 25,000 wreaths and 40,009 bouquets of guaphalium, 
violets, roses, and other flowers are bought on the 2nd of November for 
the ceietery of Pére la Chaise alone. The wreaths are mostly yellow, and 
bear in black an inscription: “‘ Zo my father,” “ To my sister,” or “ To 
my son,” as the case may be. If they be of everlasting flowers they cost, 
according to their size, from two to ten, and even twenty, francs ; if they 
be of fresh flowers they are sold at fancy prices, which are generally 
enormous, for the demand is almost always greater than the supply. 
Amongst the lower classes there is a large sale of bead rosaries, little 
plaster images of the Virgin and of the saints, medals with the effigy of the 
Saviour, and small round pictures, covered with glass, and representing 
a tomb, over which is weeping a child, a father, or a widow ; beneath is a 
consolatory text—‘‘ Assurgam,”’ “ Foi,”’ or ‘‘De Profundis” being amongst 
the most common. The poor souls, who have been saving up their scanty 
sous to buy these lowly offerings, trudge mournfully along with them, 
growing more and more silent as they near the cemetery, and generally 
beginning to cry long before they have reached the gate. The roadway, 
the while, is blocked up by two interminable and slow-rolling lines of 
carriages. It is in these that are being carried the costly wreaths ordered 
in the ‘“‘ Passages” de l’Opera, ‘‘ des Panoramas,” and ‘‘ de Jouffroy,”— 
the bouquets for which the “ flower quay’’ has been ransacked, and the 
gold or silver medals blessed by Pius IX., and for which a good round contri- 
bution towards ‘‘ Peter’s pence”’ has been doubtless paid to the curates of the 
‘‘ Madeleine,”’ *‘ St. Roch,” and ‘‘ St. Thomas d’Aquin,’”’—the three aristo- 
cratical churches of Paris. 

But carrying these floral and religious treasures in their hands does 
not seem to render the occupants of the emblazoned carriages less sad 
than their poorer brethren who go on foot. There is the same uneasy, 
troubled, pensive expression on their features, and as they look at the 
long crowds in black streaming by them and around them, there is little 
wonder that some of those proud faces that were flushing a few hours 
before in the ball-rooms of the Chaussée d’Antin and Faubourg St. Germain, 
should turn a little pale now at the chill thought that death is no respecter 
of persons, and that he sounds his knells as unexpectedly and as uncere- 
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moniously for Madame la Princesse de Montmorency as for poor Jeannette 
there, who has a gown full of patches, and who has snatched two hours 
from her work to go and pull the weeds and nettles off the grave of her 
little infant child. 

In France, more than in any other country, is developed that feeling 
known as esprit de corps, a term for which we have no precise equivalent 
in English. When an officer dies—no matter whether he have left the 
service or no—he is always followed to the grave by a deputation of his 
brothers-in-arms. In the same way senators, deputies, barristers, 
academicians and doctors, are invariably attended to their last resting- 
place by their colleagues. The funeral of a literary celebrity, or even of 
an ordinary journalist, musters in Paris quite an array of fellow-authors or 
writers—men often who had never so much as spoken to the deceased ; 
and in the case of the death of an actor it is usual for the director of the 
theatre, and for the whole staff of the house, to be present at the burial. 
Nor are the courteous obligations of confraternity always limited to these 
feeling and graceful acts, for many consider themselves bound to leave a 
flower, a wreath, or a nosegay on the tomb of their friend upon the first 
2nd of November that follows his death. Thus it is that might have 
been seen in this year, 1872, crowds of the most distinguished men of all 
the professions, literary, scientific, legal, military, or histrionic, come to 
pay tribute to their colleagues who have passed away within a brief 
space of time: to Ingres, the illustrious painter; to Victor Cousin, the 
philosopher ; to Velpeau, the famous surgeon; to Baranté, the his- 
torian ; to Mdlle. Georges, the celebrated tragedian—(who, poor woman ! 
died miserably poor, after having been the idol of playgoers under the 
First Empire, and having positively rolled in wealth during those better 
days)—and, finally, to poor Conder, the favourite comic actor of the 
Parisians, the hero of Offenbach’s comic operas, who died suddenly, 
and whose grave was literally covered with flowers and other friendly 
tokens of sympathy. 

All these celebrities have been laid in the cemetry of Pére la Chaise ; 
but they are probably amongst the last to whom will be opened the gates 
of this famous burying-place, for Pére la Chaise itself has run its time, 
and henceforth—if things keep quiet—the people of Paris are to be interred 
in a vast plain, near the village of Mévy, on the river Oire, at about 
twenty miles from the capital. This selection of a site so far out of the 
town raised a furious opposition in the French press when first discussed, 
but government takes counsel usually of no one but itself, and reckons 
the clamours of public opinion as so much noisy wind. This, we must 
remark, is very much the fault of the French journalists themselves ; 
they have not the spirit of perseverance and tenacity necessary to carry 
their point against an arbitrary administration. When the project was 
mooted of transferring the metropolitan cemetery to Mévy they criticized 
the scheme with energy and eloquence, urging all the inconveniences that 
would result from having the burial-place so far removed that the poor 
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would be quite unable to visit the graves of their friends, and suggesting 
the purchase of ground within easier reach than twenty miles of the 
inhabitants of Paris. The Prefect of the Seine held good, however ; 
whereupon the journalists, instead of battling with that patient resolution 
which characterizes their English brethren, gave in all at once, and have 
ceased since to talk on the matter. This is a poor way of understanding 
the mission and dignity of the press : 


Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sed seepe cadendo, 


No opposition can be effective unless it be persistent, and if the Parisian 
journalists do not learn to take a little more heart in advocating their 
grievances, they may expect some day to be forced to more unpleasant 
things than riding twenty miles in a railway in order to bury their 
relatives. 

But, to return to Pére la Chaise ; as, before many months have elapsed, 
it may be closed as a burying-place, and, before many years have gone, 
have possibly passed away altogether to make room for new streets and 
boulevards, it will be well to throw a rapid glance on its history, and 
speak of the great men who have been laid there, before their bones shall 
have been disturbed in their rest, and their tombs have been removed for 
the erection of bakers’ and butchers’ shops. 

During the Middle Ages, and up to the end of the last century, it was 
usual in France, as it was in England, to bury in graveyards adjacent to the 
churches ; but such was the brutal neglect of order and administration in 
those days (which some people persist in calling the ‘good old times,”’) 
that the cemeteries, left untended and uninspected, became rank charnel- 
houses and hotbeds of pestilential infections, spreading death and disease 
over the whole town. Paupers were buried, it seems, without coffins, and 
often laid no deeper than a foot or two below the surface of the ground ; 
prowling, hungry dogs and cats came and dug them up at night, and 
mawled them; no one took the pains to inter the carcases again, and 
people who had business in a churchyard stumbled right and left upon 
bleached bones, mangled corpses, and half putrefied bodies. The 
‘‘ Cimetiére des Innocents’ was the worst in Paris. Built in the reign of 
Philip Augustus, it is computed that within seven centuries no less than 
1,200,000 people were buried in it. At the outbreak of the Revolution it 
had become such a frightful fever nest that the National Assembly decreed, 
in 1790, that inhumations should no longer take place within churches or 
the graveyards attached to them, but that thenceforth cemeteries should be 
opened outside the town. ll the bones and skulls in the ‘ Cimetiére 
des Innocents’ were, some time after, taken to stock the Catacombs ; and, 
on the 21st May, 1804, the new and magnificent cemetery now called 
Pére la Chaise was opened without the town; for the fortifications of 
Paris had not then been built, and Paris proper was considerably smaller 
than it is now. 

Pére la Chaise, which is situated on a height whence all Paris is 
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both sides, and with a hearse-road in the middle. The black-liveried 
porter consults an enormous folio ledger when one asks him where is 
situated any particular grave. He gives one the number of the tomb, 
and with it the name of the street in which it stands, for this huge metro- 
polis has its streets as well as living towns, and, for the matter of that, it 
has its cottages and its mansions, its hovels for the poor, and its marble 
dwellings for the rich, its poor six-feet graves, with no stones to mark 
them, and its grand vaults with armorial sculptures, where sleep together 
families of earls, of dukes, of prelates, and its ministers. 

These vaults, for the most part, border the grand alley, and, as one 
walks up it with the crowds on the 2nd of November, one can see opened, 
one after another, all those chill dwellings in which are interred some of 
the finest names in France—the Larochefoucaulds, the Mouchys, the 
Talleyrands, the La Tremoilles, the Luxembourgs, and the Choiseuls. 
All their vaults are surmounted by little chapels, into which one can look 
through the bars of the iron gates, and which contain, in some cases, very 
precious works of art—-vases, statues, and miniature altars. In some a 
light is kept perpetually burning day and night, and in some a bouquet is 
laid regularly every morning, no matter what season. There is a very high 
and noble duchess of the Faubourg St. Germain who was married in 1829 
to an officer of the Royal Guards, of whom she was passionately fond. She 
lost him the following year in the Revolution of July, and from that time, 
till she died in 1868, came every day, without omitting a single one, and 
laid a bunch of fresh flowers upon his vault. 

But it is not the tombs of the nobility that chiefly occupy the casual 
visitor at Pére la Chaise. First, one looks for the graves of Eloisa and 
Abelard, whose remains were presented to this cemetery by M. Alexandre 
Lenoir, who had preserved them during the Revolution. After that there 
is the tomb of Moliére, with its simple, eloquent, and proud epitaph— 
‘* Motiire ”—nothing else ; the grave of La Fontaine; that of Tallien, 
the famous actor; of Benjamin Constant, Manuel, and General Foy—the 
three great Liberal members of the House of Deputies under the Restora- 
tion ; and then come the monuments of the illustrious captains of the First 
Empire—Masséna, the “ darling of victory ;” Serrurier; Kellerman ; 
Ney, the favourite of the great Emperor, and the servant who paid his 
loyalty to his master most dearly ; Jourdan, and the illustrious Lafayette. 

_ Amongst the philosophers and artists we see Saint Simon, the Socialist 
»who committed suicide in despair at seeing his wild theories take so little 
root in the public mind; Volney; Chappe, the inventor of telegraphs ; 
Louis David, the painter who, during the Reign of Terror, planted his easel 
three days successively on the scaffold to copy the dying looks of the 
victims; Gretry; Mehul, the composer; Delille, the translator of Milton ; 
Alfred de Musset, the imitator of Byron ; and Balzac, the great novelist, 
whose name is almost worshipped in France at the present moment. The 
tombs of these great men are almost all of them very simple, and the epitaphs 
have a conciseness which we should do well to imitate in England for the 
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sepulchres of our celebrities. ‘‘ Good wine needs no bush,” says the pro- 
verb ; and a great man, one may add, needs no wordy scroll of epithets 
and praises to chronicle his deeds. What is there more sublime than that 
Latin epitaph : 
Sta, viator, heroem calcas ? 

and what is there more touching than those words which Madame Dupin 
caused to be engraved upon her tomb (Madame Dupin was the mother 
of three famous jurisconsults, one of whom is still alive) : 


Ci git la mére des trois Dupins. 
(Here lies the mother of the three Dupins.) 


It was past five o’clock when we had finished our inspection of the great 
cemetery on the Féte des Morts. Night was rapidly advancing, and its 
shadows were mingling with those of the prostrate forms that still lay 
kneeling beside the graves. The chapel bell began slowly to toll the hour 
for clearing the grounds; the crowds of mourners, men and women, 
children and parents, rose and wound in long streams through the 
labyrinth of funeral alleys; ten minutes more, and a few laggers alone 
remained behind to take a last look at the graves ; in another ten minutes 
the flood of visitors had half rolled through the principal gates; in half-an- 
hour the gardens were deserted—not a weeper, not a man remained. But 
already the great city below had begun to light up its streets ; the gas jets 
gleamed in endless rows of fire; the noise and hubbub recommenced as 
wont, and before the tears shed that day had yet had time to dry upon the 
tombs, laughing and feasting had begun once more, and the mourners had 
returned to their joys, their duties, and their pleasures. 


Les larmes d’ici bas ne sont qu’une rosée, 

Dont un matin au plus la terre est arrosée, 

Que la brise secoue et que boit le soleil, 

Puis l’oubli vient au coeur, comme aux yeux le sommeil. 
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Che Marriage of the Emperor of China. 
—+ 


‘¢ THe Great Emperor has become a guest in Heaven.” Such were the 
words in which was officially announced the death of that dissipated 
monarch, the late Emperor of China, who eleven years ago tottered into 
his grave a decrepit, worn-out man of barely thirty years of age. His 
reign (1851-1861) had not been a fortunate one—its commencement had 
witnessed the capture of the southern capital by the Taeping rebels, and 
its close was preceded by the occupation of Peking by the allied armies— 
and probably few mourned for him, except, perhaps, the three hundred 
young ladies whom he left widows, and who by his death incurred the 
penalty of enforced celibacy in the ‘‘ Cold Palace ’’ during the remainder 
of their natural lives. Happily, in this instance, the country was spared 
that common sequel to the death of an Eastern monarch, a disputed 
succession, for only one son, a boy of eight years old, survived his 
polygamous father. On this lad, therefore, devolved the crown and the 
prospective duty—when he should come of age—of ruling the three 
hundred millions of China. Meanwhile, a regency, under the presidency 
of the Dowager Empress and the boy’s mother, on whom was bestowed 
the same rank by brevet, undertook the management of him and his 
affairs. The virile toga is donned early in the East, and in accordance 
with Chinese Imperial etiquette the young Emperor should have assumed 
that habit three years ago; but, for political reasons, the regency has up 
to this time kept him in the schoolroom. Now, however, at the ripe age 
of seventeen, his Imperial Majesty Tung-chi, proclaims himself a man, 
and steps forward to take the reins of power. But the ‘ Book of 
Ceremonies” lays it down as a rule that, before a sovereign attempts to 
rule his kingdom, he should try his hand on the management of a house- 
hold. ‘ Marriage is the source of all rites,” says that venerable book ; 
and it was obviously necessary, therefore, that, before beginning his 
political career, he should enter into the complicated relations of imperial 
wedded life. 

Kings and rulers are seldom allowed to follow their unrestrained incli- 
nations in the selection of their wives, and to the Emperor of China is 
denied even the small latitude of choice which is accorded to European 
monarchs. But, on the other hand, he has this inestimable advantage 
over his Western brethren, that, whereas their domestic comfort is in a 
great measure dependent on the dispositions of their solitary consorts, he 
can seek safety from the caprices of one wife in the society of a multitude. 
This consideration doubtless helped to render his Imperial Majesty 
Tung-chi quite indifferent as to the result of the efforts of the two 
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Dowager Empresses to settle him in life. Of the steps taken by the 
two ladies the Peking Gazette, that meagre and solitary journal of Chinese 
officialism, give us very faint indications. But here the immutability 
of Chinese manners and customs stand us in good stead, since, in the 
pages of the ‘Ritual,’ which was compiled for the guidance of the 
founders of the ‘Great Pure’’ dynasty, we find an accurate picture of 
the modes of procedure which have of late been agitating the masters of 
ceremonies and the female world within the yellow-glazed tiles of the 
Imperial Palace. To begin at the beginning, we must go back for more 
than a year, for alliances of so august a nature are not to be arranged in 
a hurry ; and if we had chanced to be in the ‘‘ Hall of Great Harmony” 
one day in the beginning of the autumn of 1871, we should have been 
witnesses of the first act in the great matrimonial drama. Early in the 
morning we should have seen arrangements in course of being made for 
some great ceremony ; we should have seen the throne duly prepared for 
its royal occupant ; we should have seen one table so placed as to lead us 
instantly to recognize it as the future depository of an imperial decree, 
and another as that of the great seal; we should have seen secretaries 
busy, and chamberlains ordering servants and drilling court gentlemen. 
Everything ready, music would announce the approach of the imperial 
sedan chair, borne by innumerable coolies, and preceded, surrounded, and 
followed by heralds, marshals, eunuchs, and all the great officers of state. 
Amid a constant succession of bows, genuflections, and prostrations the 
boy-Emperor would ascend the steps to the throne, and seat himself 
thereon. The heralds would advance and proclaim to the assembled 
representatives of the Empire that, in obedience to the orders of the 
Dowager Empresses, his Imperial Majesty had determined to make choice 
of an Empress, and that a commissioner and two deputy-commissioners 
had been appointed to recommend a lady of the Empire for that great 
honour. As soon as the herald’s voice had ceased the Emperor would 
move slowly through a crowd of prostrate officials to his sedan-chair, and 
when, surrounded by his followers, he had started for the apartments of 
the Dowager Empresses to announce the conclusion of the ceremony, we 
might mingle with the mob of servitors in the courtyard to inspect the 
betrothal presents. On one side we should find standing in a row ten 
trained horses ; ten suits of armour, intended to clothe the limbs of as 
many male relations of the future Empress, would be spread out on 
numerous tables ; and a hundred pieces of silk and twice as many pieces 
of cloth would be laid ready to form the nucleus of the bridal trousseau. 
With haste have the Imperial Commissioners set about the execution of 
their quadruple errand—for in addition to an Empress, they were officially 
charged with the selection of three young ladies to occupy the rank of 
junior wives. It was said at first that the daughter of the Tartar General at 
Canton was to share the Imperial throne, but inquiry proved that she was 
past the p: scribed age, so the Commissioners carried their investigations 
elsewhere, with the result made known by the following decree promulgated 
a | 
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by the Dowager Empresses in February last :—‘‘ His Majesty the Emperor, 
having been called upon to occupy the throne while yet young, has now 
entered on the eleventh year of his reign, and it becomes our duty to 
select a virtuous lady to be his consort and Empress, that she may aid 
him in the cultivation of imperial virtue, and assist him in regulating the 
affairs of his palace. We have chosen Ah-lu-te, the accomplished and 
virtuous daughter of Chung-chi, secretary in the Han-lin College, as 
Empress. And we have further selected Fu-cha, the daughter of Feng- 
hsiu, clerk in the Board of Punishments, to be the first; Ho-she-li, 
daughter of Prefect Chung-ling, to be second; and Ah-lu-te, daughter of 
the ex-lieutenant-general Sai Shang-ah, to be third junior wife.” These 
preliminaries being settled, the professors of the Fungshwuy art were 
called in to choose an auspicious day for the ceremony. Fortunately for 
the manufacturer of imperial silk, these learned men declared that the 
16th of October was the first day on which the influences of heaven and 
earth worked together for the good of imperial brides and bridegrooms, and 
sufficient time was thus given him for the preparation of the thirty thousand 
rolls of silk which custom lays down as the quantity required to clothe 
the limbs of the young Empress. Of how many patterns these are 
composed we are not told; but this we know, that six colours, symbolical 
of as many virtues, must be found amongst them. The rolls of white silk, 
which but the other day left the looms of Soochow, have, doubtless, 
already been transformed into robes emblematic of sincerity, clothed in 
which the Empress will receive visitors, and pay her respects to her liege 
lord. At the grand sacrifice to the ancient Emperors next spring her 
Imperial Majesty will call upon her dressers for the dust-coloured robe, in 
token that the mulberry training season has begun, and on the other great 
festivals of the year she will wear, in turn, dark blue, light blue, and red, 
embroidered with strangely-fashioned and brightly-coloured pheasants. 
At the time of full moon, when she and she alone of all the inmates of 
the harem has the right of access to the Emperor’s private apartments, 
she will be carried thither dressed in black, the personification of the female 
principle of nature. 

As the time draws near the preparations within the palace for the 
reception of the imperial bride are hurried forward, and on the day before 
the ceremony the preliminary form of respectfully announcing to heaven 
and to earth the approaching event is solemnly gone through. And now, 
on the great day of the feast, the ‘‘ Hall of Great Harmony ” is again the 
scene of bows and prostrations. Thither, early in the morning, the 
Emperor goes in state, to the music of drums and bells, and surrounded 
by all the chief officers of his household, to hear the decree read, in which 
is officially announced the immediate arrival of the Empress Elect. That 
done, the Commissioners, eunuchs, and ladies-in-waiting march in pro- 
cession to the house of the fortunate secretary of the Han-lin College to 
claim his daughter. Surrounded by his sons and male relatives, Chung- 
chi meets them at the front gate and conducts them through courtyard 
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after courtyard into the great hall. Here the imperial decree announcing 
the marriage is again read, and Chung-chi kneels thrice and bows down 
his head to the ground nine times in token of his sense of the honour done 
him. The eunuchs and ladies-in-waiting then lead out Ah-lu-te, who first 
makes obeisance to the throne, and then, after listening to the deed of regis- 
tration read by the lady heralds, takes leave of her mother and steps into 
the bridal sedan. At the front gate her father kneels and bids her adieu, 
and the procession forms up. First comes the imperial band, followed by 
carts carrying the Commissioners, next comes the bride, then the maids of 
honour ; after them the eunuchs on foot, and last of all the gentlemen-in- 
waiting. At the ‘ Bridge of the Golden Waters,” within the palace, the 
Commissioners dismount, and when the procession reaches the ‘‘ Firm and 
Pure Palace’’ the eunuchs invite Ah-lu-te to descend from her much- 
bedizened chair. In the centre hall the Emperor meets his bride for the 
first time, and with the ordinary ceremony of drinking the loving cup the 
marriage is complete. But there is yet no rest for poor little Ah-lu-te. The 
instant that she becomes Empress she goes in state to visit the Dowager 
Empresses, and in return for three genuflections and as many obeisances 
has the honour of lunching with those august ladies. The ‘“ Rituals” 
leave her undisturbed for the rest of the day, but on the morrow she pays 
visits to the Dowager Empresses and to the Emperor, and receives the con- 
gratulations of the Court officials. In the afternoon the Emperor bestows 
wedding gifts on her parents and. brothers. To the former he gives 200 
taels of gold, 10,000 taels of silver, 1,000 pieces of silk, 20 trained 
horses, 20 stud horses, and 20 suits of armour; to the latter, 100 taels 
of gold, 5,000 taels of silver, 500 pieces of silk, 1,000 pieces of cloth, 
6 horses, a suit of armour, a box of bows, a quiver of arrows, 2 suits of 
court clothes each, 2 ordinary suits of clothes, 2 fur robes, and a girdle. 
Afterwards he entertains her father, brothers, and male relatives, and the 
officers of the household at a grand feast ; while to Madame Chung-chi, her 
daughter, and to the great ladies of the palace the Dowager Empresses show 
like hospitality. With these fétes the festivities are brought to a close, and 
the palace gates shut on her Imperial Majesty Ah-lu-te, to be opened only 
when duty and the “ Book of Rites” agree in declaring it to be necessary. 

As each junior wife and concubine arrives she will be conducted with 
modified splendour to the ‘‘ Hall of Great Harmony,”’ to which place the 
Emperor will come in state to ‘‘inspect’”’ the new acquisition to his 
harem. On these occasions the loving cup, the sole ceremony which con- 
stitutes marriage, will be wanting, and after the ‘ inspection”’ the lady 
will retire to her apartments, there to remain a prisoner, the victim of 
monotonous palace routine, for the remainder of her life. The present 
must be a busy time for the Lord High Chamberlain, and the “ Hall of 
Great Harmony”’ must be the scene of many an assemblage of “ fair 
women and brave men,”’ for the Empress and three junior wives form but 
the nucleus of the harem over which the Emperor is called upon to 
exercise his administrative abilities. Nine wives of the second class, 
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twenty-seven of the third class, and eighty-one concubines are yet to be 
added to this number before the requirements laid down in the ‘ Rituals”’ 
are fully complied with. Fortunately for the peace of the guardians of 
these young ladies, abundance of official occupation is provided for their 
fair charges, by the constant recurrence of state ceremonies. Seventeen 
and eighteen are mischievous ages; and if this were not so it is probable 
that his Imperial Majesty would find the exercise set him of ruling a 
hundred and twenty idle and pampered young women far more difficult 
than the more important task of governing an empire. 

At all the great religious festivals in the year the Empress, attended 
by bevies of her inferior rivals, plays a prominent part. She holds levées, 
at which the Court ladies attend, and pays visits to the wives of the chief 
officers of state. On the death of a minister she either goes herself to 
condole with the widow, or sends one of the three junior wives of the 
first rank to represent her. She exercises jurisdiction over the imperial 
concubines, and examines with care the work done by them in the year. 
On all state occasions, when the Empress is unable to be present, the 
three senior wives act as her deputies, and on her decease they play the 
part of chief mourners. To the lot of the wives of the second rank falls 
the duty of instructing the nine troops, into which the twenty-seven wives 
of the third rank, and the eighty-one concubines are divided, in the 
virtues, language, deportment, and work which are fitting for them. They 
attend on the Empress at all state funerals, and add loud wailings to her 
lamentations. They superintend the female servants of the palace, and 
they prepare the objects to be offered at the great sacrifices. In each and 
all of these various services the concubines play inferior parts. Their 
special duty is to assist the wives of the third rank in managing the 
servants and in preparing for the religious services. Some of them also 
help the thirty-two eunuch tailors to make the clothes of the court, and 
others find employment in similar company as dressers to the Empress 
and junior wives. These and the numerous other duties expected of 
them are quite enough, if faithfully performed, to keep the hundred and 
twenty-one pairs of little hands busily engaged. The ‘ Rituals”’ declare 
that there shall be no drones within the palace, and let us hope that her 
Majesty Ah-lu-te and her hundred and twenty rivals, who are now assem- 
bling round the boy-Emperor, will prove themselves as diligent as are said 
to have been the model ladies of days gone by. 

If to the performance of his public functions we add the duty of his 
becoming acquainted with all these fair daughters of Han, it is plainly 
impossible that the Emperor can pass his days in idleness; and down to 
the minutest detail the ‘‘ Rituals’’ prescribe the part he is to play in all 
and every capacity, whether as king upon his throne, as priest before the 
altar, or as paterfamilias in the midst of his domestic joys. And this 
illustrates the peculiar position which the Emperor of China occupies 
among the monarchs of the East. As a temporal sovereign he is obeyed, 
and as a spiritual ruler he is worshipped. In his double claim to supre- 
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macy he somewhat resembles the kings of Hebrew history, and finds his 
approximate counterpart in modern times in the Pope of Rome. The 
sacredness of his person throws a religious halo around every action of 
his life. His meals are so arranged as to symbolize sacrificial feasts. 

When he partakes of vegetables he is invited to reflect on the work of 
the Chinese Adam; and when he tastes the six kinds of grain his 

thoughts are carried back to the first turner of the sod. Soft music is 

played to encourage his appetite, and the dishes are removed from table 

to the tune of fifes and drums. The maxim that ‘the king can do no 

wrong,” takes rather the form in China of ‘‘ whatever the king does is 

holy, righteous, and pure,” and hence many of the imperial doings, which . 
would be frowned at in Europe, receive in China the sacred sanction of 

religion. To this circumstance we owe it that in the “‘ Rituals” we find 

so many details of the private life of the Emperor and of the ladies of 

the palace. We learn that in every fifteen days the Emperor receives 

visits from representatives of each rank of wife and concubine. On each 

of the first nine days of the month one of nine concubines selected from 

the eighty-one pay their respects to him; on the next three succeeding 

days three of the wives of the third rank have that honour; then follows 

one of the second rank; then one of each of the two superior grades; 

and at every full moon the Empress, and she alone, is his companion. 

During the last half of the month the order of visits is reversed, and in 

this way, in the course of about four months, the Emperor enjoys the 

society of every lady of his harem. 

If we wander from the ladies’ apartments into the other quarters of the 
palace we find them swarming with those officials whose various callings 
and immense numbers go far to make up the barbaric splendour of eastern 
courts,—marshals, chamberlains, and lords-in-waiting are there in shoals, 
but we do not concern ourselves-with those great gentlemen. Our object 
is to gain some insight into the every-day life in store for his Imperial 
Majesty Tung-chi, and the more domestic functionaries with whom he will 
be surrounded. We therefore give a wide berth to all wearers of high 
official buttons, and enter into conversation with the first good-natured 
looking maitre d’hétel that we meet. He takes us into the buttery, and 
we are just in time to see his brethren on duty—our guide tells us that 
there are altogether 152 of them—prepare the materials for the Emperor’s 
dinner. Some are giving out the six kinds of grain which are to form the 
vegetable part of the repast; others are making hashes of the various 
sacrificial meats; the cellarmen are pouring out the allotted quantity of 
half-a-dozen different kinds of wine; skilful hands are slicing the meats 
for the savoury dishes, and are weighing out the hundred and twenty kinds 
of spices which are to season them; while others are preparing delicate 
morsels, such as the choice parts of a sucking-pig or the fat of kidneys, 
to serve as a bonne bouche at the last. When all the covers have been duly 
laid out and prepared, they are carried into the kitchen, where 128 cooks 
stand ready to receive them. 
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On fast-days—that is to say, when any great misfortune overtakes the 
country—the Emperor goes without this grand repast ; and if he and his 
Court were to take a little more exercise and to fast a little oftener than 
they do, it is possible that a reduction might be made in the staff of fifty- 
two doctors who at present reside within the palace walls. But, unfortu- 
nately, the idea of bodily exertion is abhorrent to the mind of every true 
Chinaman; the three score and two imperial huntsmen must often have 
cause to complain that 


Their hawks are tired of perch and hood, 
Their weary grevhounds loath their food, 


—unless, indeed, they cater for the market on their own account, a suppo- 
sition to which the occasional activity observable in the neighbourhood of 
the royal preserves lends some colour—for hunting, which, before the 
Tartar habits of the founders of the dynasty had been subdued by contact 
with Chinese luxury, was the constant amusement of the Emperors and 
their Courts, has now, under the degenerate rule of their descendants, 
dwindled down to a very occasional battue, conducted in the most con- 
temptibly luxurious and unsportsmanlike manner. But though the 
huntsmen of modern times have little to do, we can well imagine that 
all those whose duty it is to pamper the appetite are fully employed. 
There can be little doubt that the hands of the hundred wine-makers, the 
ninety turtle-catchers, the ninety-three icemen, the eighty-nine fishermen, 
the eleven jewellers, and others, are seldom idle. It is also worthy of 
remark that, amid all the vast population assembled within the palace 
walls, we find no reference to a single priest of any sect or denomination, 
the Emperor himself excepted, and four praying women seem to be deemed 
amply sufficient to gain forgiveness for the sins of the Court, and to secure 
the favour of heaven for their Imperial Majesties and the Empire at 
large. 
ROBERT K. DOUGLAS. 
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Anatolian Spectre-stories, 
—_—_— ; 


Apart from any consideration as to their intrinsic or objective significance, 
the spectral tales which constitute no inconsiderable portion of the ‘ folk- 
lore”’ of every country have a very real subjective interest—that is, by 
the insight they afford into the national character and circumstances of 
narrators and believers. From this point of view, stories, which at first 
sight appear no more than the useless and fragmentary caprices of idle 
superstition, prove—I use the term apologetically—skeleton keys where- 
with at times we may unlock much that refuses to open to the regular 
instruments of evidential investigation, and gain access to treasures else 
not only hidden but unattainable. Or, as stars, veiled from view by the 
nearer splendour of the day, come out distinct by night, so that the same 
darkness which conceals from us whatever is close at hand, extends our 
range of vision to that which was before lost to it in the distance ; so far- 
off affinities of race, the buried substratum of real national character, 
traces of pre-historic events, and much else that the fuller light of recent 
times eflaces from the palimpsest of history, become apparent to sight in 
the shadow of the night-side of human nature. And even where this is 
not the case, these fanciful tales have their worth, as showing the like 
workings of men’s minds under like circumstances and conditions. 

However, to avoid all danger of entanglement in a very profitless 
discussion, I may as well from the outset remark that, in thus considering 
spectral stories from their human or subjective side, I have no intention 
of impugning, any more than of asserting, their objective or preter-human 
character: I simply prescind from it. For, in fact, the correspondence, 
or, more correctly speaking, the identity of external and of mental 
phenomena, the impossibility of separating, except in abstract classification, 
between the ‘‘ego’”’ that perceives and the ‘‘ non-ego’’ that is perceived, 
are not less certain axioms of philosophical truth than the unity and per- 
manence of force, the convertibility of so-called mind and matter, and 
the ultimate identity of the phenomenal and complex, of which they are 
the necessary corollaries. But, in the particular instance of the subject 
before us, the external or ‘‘non-ego”’ side may be safely left out of 
question, since its isolated and capricious phenomena supply no clue to 
useful research. ‘A good Muslim will not occupy himself with that 
which does not concern him,”’ said, or is reported to have said, Mahomet 
one day, in answer to an impertinent and meddlesome questioner ; and a 
sound mind, whether Muslim or other, will decline to waste time and 
trouble on a subject of mere curiosity, unlikely to be gratified, and, were 
it even gratified, utterly sterile. 

Restricting ourselves accordingly to the purely subjective import of 
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these uncanny stories, it is curious to observe the wide extent of their 
geographical area, and how not unfrequently phantasms supposed to be 
the exclusive and undesirable property of some particular country or race, 
show their unwelcome forms in other and far-distant regions, and among 
races of no apparent community, however remote, of origin. I have 
myself had a story, first told me by a Norfolk fireside, repeated to me 
under a Hindoo thatch in Guzerat; and have found the native of the 
shores of the Persian Gulf subject to the same ghostly terrors as the 
fisherman of the Scottish coast. But the strangest coincidence is that 
when the specific and distinctive form assumed by the superstition is one 
independent, so far as can be discerned at least, not only of popular 
creed, education, tradition, or custom, but even of the circumstantial 
surroundings and adjuncts which might else with tolerable probability be 
assigned as explanatory of the peculiar idea or phantom. And it is 
exactly to this class that some of the spectre-tales current in this Pontic 
region—the same which supplied Ovid with his “‘ Tristia,’’ Chrysostom with 
a tomb, Offenbach with an opera-title, and myself with a consulate—belong. 

Asia Minor, with its wild variety of scenery, its many historical 
memories, its vigorous and semi-civilized, or rather, more than semi- 
barbarous, races, each of which develops itself much after its own fashion 
under the decrepit rule of the effete Osmanlee, has, it might easily be 
anticipated, an unusually large share in these equivocal treasures of the 
imagination, some of them resembling, even to their supplementary 
details, those existing elsewhere, some more distinctive in their local 
colouring and shape. The banshee of Ireland, the haunted house of 
England, the Scandinavian fetch, the Arab ghowl, the Teutonic witch, the 
Celtic sorcerer, even the universal ‘‘ revenant,” or, if I may be allowed 
the expression, commonplace ghost, have each and all their counterpart, 
sometimes their identity, in what was once the Empire of Trebizond. 
How much of them is exotic, how much indigenous, would not always be 
easy to decide. But a couple of specimens, selected out of the countless 
wonder-tales of the land, may suffice, whether for conjecture or amusement. 

We have, I should think, all of us listened, with awe, perhaps, in our 
childhood, and certainly with a very opposite feeling in later years, to 
legendary stories of the ‘spirits of the mine,” the “little folk,” 
‘‘eobolds,” ‘‘ mountain dwarfs,” and whatever other descriptive name 
they may rejoice in, who, in Germany especially, were or still are said to 
frequent mines and mining districts, and to keep watch, occasionally with 
beneficent, more often with malicious purpose, over the treasures of 
hidden metal. Who has not heard how jealously these “little men” 
guard the veins of precious ore; what cunning devices they employ to 
baffle human research ; how, if surprised by some unforeseen accident or 
superior skill, they go about to ransom their secret by presenting the 
intruder with a piece—or, perhaps, the more orthodox number of three 
pieces—of what seems at first mere rubbish, lighted charcoal it may be, 
or refuse slag, but which, if not over-hastily cast away, discovers itself by 
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the morning light to be pure silver or red gold? Though, indeed, in all 
the tales I can call to mind, the gift proves always of evil omen, and one 
way or other brings misfortune on the receiver—phantasms of which the 
Harz mountains are, if I remember right, the head-quarters, although not 
unknown to German miners elsewhere, in Saxony, for instance. Certainly, 
these mountain-dwarfs bear a pre-eminently Teutonic stamp; in Europe 
itself the Cluricane, and the Celtic ‘‘good-folk”’ in general, are of a 
different type ; while in the Asiatic lands tenanted by the ‘ Semitic ” 
races the entire genus is unknown; though, perhaps, the scarcity of 
mines in that part of the East may sufficiently account for the absence of 
their guardian sprites. Even in India, where mines are of ancient date, 
and phantom-tales of almost every description luxuriant enough, I never 
heard or read of this particular kind. 

It was not, therefore, without considerable surprise, that here, on the 
Pontic corner of the Euxine coast, in this most un-European and un- 
Teutonic angle of God’s earth, and among a population of mixed origin 
certainly, but in which Turanian blood and institutions have long pre- 
dominated, I lately came—in hearsay, of course—on the identical 
diminutive objects of my childhood’s wonderment, and found them, 
moreover, in full possession of the popular belief. But I must, if the 
impatience of my readers will permit, preface my tale with enough of 
circumstance and description to render it intelligible to those—the greater 
number—for whom Trebizond and Pontus are mere unsuggestive names. 

About fifty miles inland hence, south of Trebizond, among the lofty 
mountain ranges which knit the backbone of Anatolia, and divide those 
great tributaries of the Persian Gulf, the Tigris and the Euphrates, from 
the many but less celebrated waters that flow into the Black Sea pool, is 
situated the small town of ‘ Silverborough,”’ such being the literal trans- 
lation of its Turkish name, Gumesh-khaneh. It is the centre of a rich 
and extensive metalliferous district, silver, copper, iron, lead; the last 
being the most abundant, as the first the most precious of its ores. The 
town itself is perched high up on a precipitous mountain side of shaly 
rock, some 5,000 feet above the sea; and immediately overhead frowns 
a black cliff, pierced by a large cavernous entrance, which once led to the. 
principal shaft of the silver mines whence the place has its name. These 
mines are said to have been worked in the times of the Byzantine emperors, 
of the Roman colonists, of the Pontic kings, it may be; but of these last 
every memory has long since perished from the birth-land of Mithridates. 
Certainly as late as the beginning of the present century they yielded a very 
respectable income to their possessors, the Begs, or hereditary land-owners 
of the neighbourhood, who extracted the ore, and smelted it on the spot, 
after the rough, but not wholly unskilled, fashion of the country workmen. 

But in an evil hour for the Ottoman Empire, Sultan Mahmoud the 
Second ascended the throne of Stambool, and it was not long before the 
Begs of Gumesh-khaneh had to descend from theirs—when the Turkish 
autocrat inaugurated those measures which time-serving and short-sighted 
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flattery called the reform, but which were, in the instinctively sounder 
judgment of the East itself, the first and fatal steps to the final decadence 
and disintegration of the empire by the resumption of the old military 
and semi-feudal land tenures, and the abolition of all hereditary privileges, 
whether enjoyed by Aghas, Begs, or Pashas, except his own. Then, 
—was it chance? was it design? it is hard to find out the truth in a 
matter like this—but scarcely had the recently-appointed officials of the 
new Government system taken the mines of Gumesh-khaneh into their 
hands, than a flood of water, poured forth from a subterrancous spring 
deep in the heart of the mountain itself, burst into the central shaft, and, 
spreading, filled every chamber and gallery. The mischief was in a 
country destitute alike of capital and of engineering means sufficient to 
clear the submerged excavations, irreparable; and from that day to the 
present the mine has remained unworked and unproductive. But the 
cavernous entry is still half open, and the neglected heaps of slag, mixed 
with fragments of rich silver ore piled up near its mouth, bear witness to 
the copiousness of the mineral veins within. Some time ago I visited the 
spot, and remarked with a little surprise that the townsfolk, who in these 
districts are usually eager enough to perform duty as guides toa European 
explorer, in the vague hope that his superior knowledge may discover 
‘‘something to their advantage,”’ manifested on this occasion an unwil- 
lingness to accompany which I could not at the time account for: it was 
not till several months later that I learnt the reason. 

A thousand feet below the crag, in the deep valley where the rapid 
Charshoot river rushes by on its way to the Black Sea, there lies on either 
side of the stream a lovely expanse of garden and orchard, the bright 
green foliage contrasting with the black and splintered rocks around. 
These orchards, now that the mines are no longer worked, are the prin- 
cipal occupation and resource of the town of Gumesh-khaneh, and are 
celebrated throughout the land for the excellence of their produce, pears 
especially ; but the prolonged cold of winter—for snow lies here on the 
ground three months at a stretch—does not allow the more delicate fruits 
of Smyrna and the South. 

Along the margin of this orchard strip, between it and the steep ascent 
leading up to the town itself and the deserted mines, passes the high road 
of Erzeroom and Trebizond,—a road no longer, it is true, thronged by the 
Persian caravans, which it almost monopolized before Russia had flung open 
the gates of the Caucasus, that secular barrier between East and West, but 
still a busy highway by day, and even, in the warmer season of the year, 
by night ; and not much better adapted to be the haunt of solitude-loving 
spectres, than would be, say, the road of Hammersmith or of Putney. 

It was precisely here, however, that the mountain dwarfs, or little 
men of the mine, took a fancy to show themselves after the fashion which 
I will now relate, as one summer afternoon I heard the tale from a person 
who had been, or certainly professed to have been, an eyewitness of the 
event. A quiet, prosaic, sallow-faced, shop-keeping Mahometan of Trebi- 
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zond, with no ‘speculation in his orbs” beyond that of retail buying 
and selling; his parentage of that mongrel breed here called Turk or 
Osmanlee, and in which the aboriginal Tiberene stock seems to have been 
crossed with Byzantine, Turkoman, and Turkish blood in about equal 
proportions. I was seated with him, Eastern manner, in his shop, 
talking, as the phrase goes, of ‘‘ everything and nothing,”’ when, the con- 
versation happening to turn on mines and metals, he volunteered the follow- 
ing story, which I give, as nearly as I can remember, in his own words. 

‘*In the summer of the year before last,’’ said he, ‘‘ I went to Gumesh- 
khaneh on business, and remained there a few days. The heat was ex- 
cessive ; so when I set out to return, I waited till near sunset, intending 
to go no further that evening than a village some two hours’ distant on the 
high-road, and there to pass the night. A Greek friend of mine from the 
town ’’—/(I should here remark that the name ‘ Greek ”’ has in this neigh- 
bourhood nothing synonymous with “‘ Hellene,” but simply means one 
belonging to the Greek or “ orthodox” form of Christianity: this class 
comprises about a third of the natives in the Gumesh-khaneh mountains, 
those probably in whom the later Byzantine element predominates)— 
‘joined me as I was leaving the place; he was going in the same direction 
as myself. It was the latter part of summer, and night soon overtook us, 
but the moon was up and bright, so that the road lay before us as clear 
as by day. We left the last straggling houses behind us, but the 
gardens, as you know, continue for a good way further alongside the 
highway: everything was silent and still, not a living creature in sight. 

‘“‘ Suddenly from under the black shadow of an orchard close on our 
right hand, a number of figures issued forth, and placed themselves 
full in our path. They resembled human beings in everything except 
size; for their height, which was the same, or nearly the same, of all, 
did not exceed a foot anda half at most. But, this peculiarity apart, 
they were perfectly well formed, and all dressed alike, in a sort of dark 
green cloth, richly ornamented with silver; every one of them wore, too, 
a silver-mounted dagger at his girdle. One after another, in long proces- 
sion, they emerged from the low ground and thick-planted trees by the 
roadside, and ranged themselves in the white moonlight across the way : 
then coming forward they made a circle round us, and bade us by signs 
leave the road and come along with them. I looked towards the Greek, 
my companion, and he to me; but surprise or something else had taken 
from us all power of speech, and we obeyed in silence. The little 
figures, which seemed all to act in concert, without any particular leader, 
now led us off the highway, and conducted us by a side-path winding 
among the orchards lower down, but without our coming near the river ; 
though in what direction I could not make out. But as we went on 
threading our way between the trees, my courage began to return, so I 
whispered to my human friend, and asked him what these strange little 
creatures might be, and whether we had not best get away from them. 

‘‘In a hurried voice he answered that he knew them well for what they 
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were, the spirits of the mine : that if we did not resist them they would do 
us no harm, but that any attempt at escape would be unwise and dangerous. 

‘* So we continued walking on and on in silence, like captives to the 
curious band, till we found ourselves in a half-open space, almost clear 
of trees, and brightly lighted up by the moon overhead: around were 
thick-planted gardens and deep shadow. Here the dwarfs made signs to us 
—they seemed chary of words—to stop and sit down ; we did so, taking 
our places among the dry leaves on the grass, while the queer little figures, 
with their dark dresses and high-peaked silver-edged hoods, posted them- 
selves on every side, some sitting, some standing as if on guard. 

‘* My companion was the first to break the silence, by asking them 
why they had detained us, and what they wanted of us? They answered, 
but in a hollow distant-sounding voice, that seemed to come from no one 
amongst them in particular, and to be more like an echo than spoken 
words, that we had no right to be travelling the road at that hour, and 
having once captured us they did not intend letting us go. The moon was 
at the full ; but now her light faded, though there was no cloud in the sky, 
as though from an eclipse ; and in the gloom the forms around us appeared 
to increase in number and in size, with threatening looks and gestures. I 
was terrified, and hesitated whether to remain or fly, but my companion 
whispered to me, ‘Keep quiet, and never mind them; all we have to do 
is to remain still as we are, they must let us go before the morning.’ 

“‘The moonlight returned, bright as before. But the night seemed 
endless to us as we sat watching there: figures came and figures went, all 
dwarfs, and all exactly like the one to the other, till the whole grove 
and place seemed alive with them. Their numbers, too, went on growing 
till they were a multitude past counting, and one could no longer see 
through them, so dense was the crowd. Then they brought out musical 
instruments, drums, fifes, and bagpipes, and, joining in a circle round us, 
began to caper and dance, every now and then inviting or urging us by 
signs to join in with them; but we gave no sign of noticing them, and 
remained seated without moving or speaking. Then their dance grew 
madder, and their invitations to us more urgent, with threatening signs if 
we did not comply ; they even made as though they would lay hands on 
us and compel us by force, but they always stopped short when near us, 
and we continued where we were, and made them no answer. But the 
moon was fast sinking, the light around grew dusky red, and the air blew 
chill ; and now the crowd of little figures began to decrease, and thinned 
off rapidly, though how or whither they went I could not see ; they seemed 
rather to melt away, and became fewer and fewer, till, after a short time, 
only two remained, one of them, as I now observed for the first time, 
with something like a plume in his head-dress, and another without. 
These two came up to us, and by gestures commanded us to rise and 
follow them—they would put us on our road again. 

‘¢ Very glad was I to get up: the dwarfs led the way, and we followed. 
It was now nearly dark, for the moon had disappeared behind the moun- 
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tains, and the dawn had not yet broken; our path too was closely over- 
shadowed by the orchard-trees; there was barely light enough for us to 
pick our way. As we went one of the phantoms, he with the plume, 
came up to my side; but his height was now equal to my own, or more. 
He put into my hand three good-sized pebbles, and said, ‘ Take care of 
these, I give them you as a remembrance ;’ and adding, ‘ you can now 
go straight on, the high-road is before you,’ suddenly disappeared. The 
other had vanished also; there was no one on the path but my companion 
and myself, and we walked on in silence through the orchards. The 
stones in my hand felt heavy; and not caring to carry them, I chucked 
away first one then a second; when my friend, hearing the noise, turned 
round and stopped me, saying, ‘ Do not throw them away, they are most 
likely of value.’ However two were already gone, but I kept the third, 
though it was so dark that I could not make out what it was. A few 
minutes after we got fairly out of the gardens and on to the high-road, 
but at a considerable distance from the place where we had left it. 

‘Puzzled and tired out we sat down by the wayside and waited for 
the daylight. It was not long in coming; I then looked at the stone in 
my hand and found that it had the appearance of silver, as indeed .it was. 
We went back into the gardens, trying to retrace our steps as nearly as 
possible, and hunted about for the other two lumps but could not find 
them anywhere. The Greek, my companien, was by trade a silversmith, 
so I gave him the remaining piece of metal for his use; its weight was 
about one hundred dirhems, or three-fourths of an English pound aver- 
dupois: it was pure silver.” 

Such was his story. I asked him what he thought of the whole 
affair. He replied that there could be no doubt of the dwarfs being the 
spirits of the mine, for they had often been seen by others, and always 
much in the same way; though he had never heard of their doing any 
serious harm to anybody. But why they had interfered with him in 
particular, who had absolutely nothing to do with the Gumesh-khaneh 
mines he could not tell; but fancied it might have all taken place on 
account of his Greek friend, who, as a native of the town, and a workman 
in silver too, might have had some designs of utilizing the old excavations, 
some plan for draining the submerged shaft; who could tell? As for 
himself he had evidently never indulged in any theorizings about the affair ; 
it was for him a plain fact, like any other that might have happened ; 
it did not even seem to have much aroused his curiosity ; a queer apathy 
which I have often observed among uneducated people, and much resem- 
bling, I should think, the way in which the even less developed minds of 
animals receive the impressions of what is around them, but not in their line. 

I asked him also what had become of his friend of that night; and 
whether he were still at Gumesh-khaneh. Heanswered, ‘‘ No; that after 
the adventure, and having appropriated and made use of the silver, 
everything went wrong with him; his children sickened, and two died, 
his house fell out of repair, his business did not prosper, and that before 
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a twelvemonth had passed, he emigrated with others to the Russian 
territory in the Caucasus, whence he had not returned.” 

No one can fail to observe how close, point for point, is the family 
resemblance in this story between the mountain-folk or subterraneous 
dwarf of the Asiatic neighbourhood of Trebizond and their kindred in the 
Thuringian Harzberg. The superstition does not look like a Turkish 
one; nor, I believe, does it exist in Georgia across the frontier; it has 
no place in Arab or Mahometan legends either as such. The very slight 
and occasional intercourse between the natives of this country and Ger- 
mans in particular, whether of the working class or otherwise, does not 
seem ground enough to warrant the theory that a belief of this kind 
could have been imported by European visitors; who besides would have 
other occupations than that of adding one fancy more to the large stock 
in hand already existing among the people. When we are shown at 
Jerusalem the window out of which Mary Magdalene looked to see the 
Saviour go by to Calvary, or when in Egypt the sycamore-tree is pointed 
out to us under which the Virgin and Child rested when fleeing from 
Bethlehem to Cairo, we have but to look round, and the explanation is 
ready in the neighbouring Franciscan convent or Propaganda priest. But 
the goblins of the mines have in their service, so far as I am aware, no 
missionary apostles, for the best of all possible reasons, that it would be 
no one’s interest to undertake the task. Nor, again, do the special land- 
scape features of bare rocks and leafy gardens, even on a shiny night in the 
summer season of the year, announce any intrinsic or even plausible connec- 
tion with this peculiar vagary of the human imagination. It may be, how- 
ever, that the notion is simply an inherited one, either from the aboriginal 
Tiberenes and Chalybes of the coast, or from their Byzantine colonisers : 
most probably, I should think—though I cannot call to mind anything definite 
or corroborative of my conjecture—from the latter. Mr. Tylor, perhaps, 
of all men living, might best be able to furnish a solution of the question. 

There are, however, phantoms of another cast, common, I believe, 
though with some differences of local shaping and colouring, to all 
countries, and by no means unfrequent in these, which may more readily 
be accounted for, whether by transmitted belief, or even by the simpler 
hypothesis of excited imagination, suggestive surroundings, and the like. 
I allude to the popular notion according to which, in some evil hour or 
uncanny spot, the semblance of a well-known form or voice is assumed by 
a malicious spirit that seeks by this disguise to lure its intended victim 
into deadly terror or bodily hurt. From the legendary Scottish Border, 
where the White Lady of Avenel entices Father Philip down the stream 
into the dangerous weir-pool, to the lone southern desert where the 
Arabian ghowl by not dissimilar artifices leads the wayfarer astray to his 
death amid the pathless sands; sometimes half in malice, but more in 
sport, as a Robin Goodfellow or Puck; sometimes in fiendish earnest, as 
the ghastly Poludniza of the Russian harvest-fields, or the hollow half- 
man of the Brazilian forests ; however various the modifications, the idea 
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is everywhere essentially the same. Generally, too, it is to be found— 
and this may render the explanation easier to those who are careful to 
answer in such a matter—in connection with that other equally wide- 
spread superstition, which associates special spiritual power and mani- 
festation with special spots; and not unfrequently even with special times 
and seasons of the common year. 

For fancies of this kind, few apter places could be found than 
Trebizond. An old half-ruined city, a wide extent of crumbling walls 
and desolate towers, a confused relic-heap of successive histories and 
creeds, Pontine, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and Turk; within, accumu- 
lated memories of violence, crime, and bloodshed ; without, wild surround- 
ings of dark mountain glen, trackless forest, and melancholy sea,—for 
melancholy the leaden mist-covered Black Sea is, even more than the 
Irish Channel or the Atlantic, as Mr. Disraeli himself, were he here, 
would allow—it is but natural if the semi-barbarous and totally un- 
educated inhabitants of such a site should have their share of belief in 
the phantom ‘“ mocker,’’ and should surround him with that atmosphere 
of mingled gloom and degradation which especially characterizes the 
memorials of the ignoble Comnenian dynasty, which more than any other 
has impressed its mark on town and people. And so in fact it is: and I 
might easily compose a volume—and a very useless one it would be—of 
the spectral tales of my own next-door neighbours. One such may, how- 
ever, suffice ; I have selected it out of the heap, partly because it is more 
than usually illustrative both of the localities themselves, and of the 
customs hereabouts prevalent ; partly on account of its curious distinct- 
ness of detail, and the facts connected with it. 

The parallelogram of precipitous rock, whence Trebizond derives its 
name, is separated on its western side from the continuity of the coast by 
a deep valley, or rather ravine, called Xenos. On its eastern margin rise 
the lofty, though half-ruined walls of the old fortress, the work of the 
Comnenian Emperors; while its western brink is overshadowed by the 
gigantic cypress-trees of a large Turkish burial-ground, where, amid 
countless tombs of every date, reposes under a separate cupola the 
ambitious mother of Sultan Seleem, conqueror of Syria and Egypt. Just 
without the cemetery enclosure, between it and the Xenos ravine, stands a 
small ‘hammam,” or warm bath, of the description so common in the 
East for the use of the adjoining town-quarter. The suburb, further on, 
exchanges its name of Xenos for that of Pharos; probably a reminiscence 
of some old lighthouse which may once have stood on the rocky spur of 
cliff here jutting out into the sea, and sheltering the shallow harbour of 
Hadrian, now disused; but of such a building no vestige now remains 
except the name. But immediately behind the bath rises a confused ma:s 
of shattered walls and towers, the relics of a Byzantine out-work that 
formerly guarded the eastern extremity of the bridge by which access is 
given across the deep ravine to the castle of Trebizond; and all along up 
the rapid slope and down the rocky beach, a wilderness of quaint houses 
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and huts, mostly dilapidated, scattered irregularly amidst unpruned 
orchard-gardens and tall plane trees, with narrow winding paths here and 
there between high stone walls, neglected fountains, fallen tombstones, 
among rank hemlock, grass, and brier; such is this very picturesque, but 
not very lively or enlivening suburb. 

Every nook of it is haunted, say the inhabitants, and if their accounts 
be worthy of the least credit, the statistics of the disembodied spirits must 
at least equal those of the flesh-clad ones; but the goblin resort of pre- 
dilection is, all agree, the ‘‘hammam,” or bath. This is just as it should 
be, since the normal condition of public baths in the East is to be 
haunted : one, for instance, by a black cat of preter-feline proportions— 
my groom saw it; another by innumerable long snakes, that wriggle up 
and down the walls—a young Government clerk is my authority for 
these ; a third by a grim and shadowy negro—the policeman who told 
me of it had nearly been frightened out of his senses; and so on to the 
end of the goblin list. In plain fact, the interior of an Asiatic bath, 
especially at night, and when few people are in it, is eerie enough. 
There is the large, stone-flagged, high-roofed entrance hall, surrounded 
by deep recesses and wide galleries; then the vaulted chamber within, 
dimly lighted from above, and opening out from it the yet gloomier 
retiring-nooks for secluded bathers; the heavy steamy air, the damp- 
mottled walls, the ceaseless plash of the large drops that condense and 
fall from the vault overhead: everything concurs to produce a feeling of 
loneliness and depression, and to encourage the fancies consequent on 
such a state. Then, too, a public bath-house is, even in Mahometan 
ideas, somewhat of what a theatre or an opera-house may be to a “strict” 
evangelical, hardly a ‘‘ proper” place ; and this notion, which is unfor- 
tunately too often justified in these regions by fact, creates a half- 
anticipation of meeting evil influences there—a dread which chance, 
solitude, or any other terrifying cause, may readily heighten into vision. 

How many goblins, and of what precise sort, have been seen in the 
Xenos hamman, I do not know—the census is yet in its infancy in 
Turkey—but in the Pharos suburb adjoining, not ten minutes’ distance 
from the ill-famed bath, there yet lives a man of respectable family and 
condition, married, well-off for means, and under forty years of age; but 
smitten with premature decrepitude, half-palsied in body, and from time 
to time wandering also in mind, incapable alike of business and enjoy- 
ment. This wretched condition dates from a night in the bath-house of 
Xenos six years back, under the circumstances which I will now relate as 
they were told me by a member of the sufferer’s own family: the matter 
was one of general notoriety in the town. 

It was in the Mahometan or lunar month of Sha’aban, which that 
year corresponded pretty nearly with our December, and which, as pre- 
ceding the thirty-days’ yearly fast of Ramadhan, is in some measure a 
festive time for the followers of the Prophet, a sort of Carnival before 
their severe Lent. Osman Kaleeb-Zadeh, to give him his name in full, 
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had sat up one night till rather late in one of the coffee-houses—here the 
ordinary social resorts—of the quarter, amusing himself, after the fashion 
of the country, by playing backgammon with a friend of his own age and 
position, and chatting on the ordinary topics of the time. When the 
coffee-house had to be closed, a little before midnight, they were the last 
to leave it; and before parting for the night, they agreed to meet early 
by the first dawn at the public bath close by, and afterwards to go 
together into town upon some business which they had arranged in 
common. They then separated. 

Osman went home and to bed, intending to be up before daybreak and 
join his friend at the bath. But in the middle of his sleep he was 
suddenly awakened by a sharp knocking at the door. Getting quickly up 
and opening it to see what was the matter, he beheld standing outside 
what he supposed to be his companion of the evening before, with a 
lantern in his hand. The night was still, warm, and overcast with low 
misty clouds, as nights often are here during the winter solstice, cold and 
storm rarely setting in before mid-January. ‘What has brought you 
here so early?” he asked. ‘It is not yet near morning.” ‘ How 
so ?”’ replied the other: ‘‘ the dawn has already broken, only ’tis cloudy 
and dark. If we do not make haste we shall find the bath crowded with 
people, and have ever so long to wait for our turn. Besides, the sooner 
the better: get your things on and come.” Hearing all this, Osman 
supposed that he must have overslept himself, and was really behind time. 
So he slipped quietly back into the house, dressed himself, and came out. 
His friend was still waiting for him, lantern in hand, at the door. 

No one else was up and stirring as they passed along the narrow 
lanes, now doubly dark with overshadowing trees, talking familiarly as 
they went, till they came out on the little open space close by the coffee- 
house where Osman had spent the evening, where stands a noble plane- 
tree, and opposite, beyond, is the low dark entrance of the bath they 
were going to. But on one side the view opens out across the Xenos 
ravine to the battlemented walls of the castle opposite ; and beyond these 
again rises high in air the tall stone minaret of a mosque, once a 
Byzantine church, and now the principal place of Mahometan worship 
within the limits of the old fortified town. 

Here they stopped to breathe the fresh air a moment after the close 
stifling lanes. It was murky night. Osman looked Kast, but there was 
no hint of dawn there: only the tapering outline of the minaret was 
traced faintly white against the blackness of thesky. ‘‘ How far off it looks 
in the dusk, and how high!” he exclaimed. ‘ Not so very far off, nor so 
very high neither,” said the other, in a strange altered voice, that made his 
companion start. ‘‘ Suppose we just light it up—shall I1?’’ And without 
waiting for an answer, he stretched out his arm, which suddenly lengthened 
right across the valley before them, the city walls, and the houses beyond, 
till it reached the minaret, and hung the lantern on the pointed summit, 
where it remained suspended, glittering like a star in the gloom. 
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Terrified at the sight, Osman turned to ask—but his companion had 
vanished, and he was all alone under the plane-tree in the silent night. 
Without waiting for more, he hurried back as best he might to his own 
house, entered, and threw himself dressed as he was upon the bed. His 
wife woke up, and inquired what had happened to him—where he had 
been. He gave some evasive answer, and then lay quiet, pretending to 
go to sleep, and wishing for the morning. 

Only a few minutes, however, had thus passed, when rap it came at 
the door again. Osman turned a deaf ear at first; but when it was 
repeated his wife awoke, and, not suspecting what had occurred before, 
begged her husband to get up and see who was outside. Ashamed to own 
either his fears or their cause, Osman reluctantly rose, left the room, and 
opened the house-door. There, sure enough, stood his friend—or the sem- 
blance of his friend—lantern in hand, waiting. ‘‘ Who are you ?”’ asked 
Osman. The other stared. ‘Why, do you not know me?” said he. 
‘* Were we not playing backgammon together last evening ? and did we 
not agree to go together to the bath this morning? Come along, or we 
shall be late; the dayis breaking.” Form, voice, manner, all were those 
of his friend. Osman felt again ashamed to hint his suspicions ; so he deter- 
mined to put a bold face on it, and accompanied the other into the street. 

Before they had gone far he himself learnt to despise his own fears ; 
so thoroughly did the easy and straightforward talk of the one at his side 
assure him that this time it was no tricky phantom, but a real living 
‘‘man and brother” beyond adoubt. Still, he refrained from mentioning 
the incident of an hour before, lest he should be laughed at or disbelieved. 

They passed the open place, the plane-tree, and reached the bath. 
To their surprise—Osman’s, at least—its door stood wide open, and the 
entrance-hall was fully lighted up; yet no one appeared to be moving 
within; the head bath-keeper’s accustomed place was empty; nor did 
any attendants come forward to meet them. But the bathing-wrappers, 
towels, and other requisites were all ready put out ; some hung up, some 
lying folded in their proper places ; everything was neatly arranged and 
fit for use. ‘* They must have got the bath in order, and then, finding 
that nobody came, have turned in again for a nap,” said Osman’s com- 
panion. ‘‘ Well, till some one awakes, we had best change our dress, 
and make ourselves comfortable, for the meantime, in the heating-room.”’ 

Osman agreed, and the two exchanged their ont-of-doors dress for 
the costume ordinary in an Eastern bath, consisting of very toga-like 
wrappers, and went into the large vaulted inner room, which was also 
lighted up and ready warmed. Here they lay down onthe raised stone 
dais against the wall, with the dome-like roof some twenty or twenty- 
five feet overhead, and the lamp hanging down from it in the centre. 

While they thus reclined at ease, waiting till either a servant or some 
other bather like themselves should enter, Osman, who had now no doubts 
left in his mind as to the real and bodily identity of his companion, could 
not resist the temptation of recounting to him the previous adventure of 
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the night. So he told how he had been awakened and beguiled out of 
doors by a phantom exactly resembling in shape and voice the friend now 
beside him, and how they had almost arrived at the bath, when the 
spectre betrayed itself for what it really was by the portentous feat 
already described. The other listened without interrupting the story, in 
apparent astonishment, till, as the narrator concluded: ‘‘S8o,” he sub- 
joined, ‘ it hung the lantern it was carrying on the top of the big minaret, 
did it? But do you think he could have managed this ?” and, with the 
words, he lifted a leg and a foot, which suddenly lengthened out just as 
the arm had done before, and with a kick struck the very highest point of 
the central vault above them, shattering to pieces the lamp where it hung. 
Osman leapt up terrified, as well he might be, and found himself 
alone in pitch darkness, for every light in the bath had been instan- 
taneously extinguished. However, as he had often been in the building 
before, and was thoroughly well acquainted with it, he managed, in spite 
of his trepidation, to find his way to the door, and rushed out, in bathing 
costume as he was, into the open air, leaving his own clothes, which he 
did not venture to search after, behind him in the entrance-room. But 
as he crossed the open space between the coffee-house and the bath he 
looked back, and, to his horror, saw the dim and distant top of the 
minaret within the fortress once more lighted up by the spectral lantern 
hanging there. Chill and trembling, he at last got back to his own house. 
There he found his wife fast asleep; and much was she surprised when 
he woke her to see him so quickly returned, and in such strange attire. 
He now made a clean breast of it, telling her of all that had happened to 
him that night from first to last, and adding, that when the day was up he 
would return to the bath and fetch his clothes from where he had left them. 
But hardly had he finished his narration when, to the alarm of both, the 
same rap that had twice been heard before was repeated outside. Osman’s 
wife, naturally enough, entreated her husband to pay no attention to it. 
But, like Tam-o’-Shanter in a similar case, he would not take advice :— 
Ah, gentle dames! it gaes me greet, 
To think how monie counsels sweet, 
How monie lengthen’d, sage advices, 
The husband frae the wife despises ! 


‘But to our tale.” Osman, who was by no means a coward, and 
whose mettle was now fairly up, swore that he would see the matter out 
to the end; besides, added he, the dawn must now be near, and it could 
hardly be a phantom again this time. So he got up, went, in bathing 
apparel as he still was, to the house-door, and opened it. Sure enough, 
there stood his friend, or what seemed his friend, waiting. ‘ What is the 
matter with you,” asked the figure, ‘‘ that you'stare so wildly at me ? and 
how come you to be in such a dress ?”’ ‘‘ My own wearing-clothes are at 
the bath,” replied Osman; and forthwith proceeded to give an account of all 
that he had seen that night, and how he had been twice spectre-tricked, think- 
ing to himself, “if this time it be a phantom, too, like the others, I may as 
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well provoke it to show its true character at once, before we go further.” 
But his friend, on hearing all'this, expressed the utmost astonishment. 
‘‘Me!” he said; ‘‘ why I have only this minute left my house, and I was 
going quietly by myself to the bath, when it occurred to me that I might 
as well pass by your door, and take the chance of calling you up, in case 
you might not be awake already. You must have been dreaming somehow. 
Any way, let us now go at once, and look for your clothes where you have 
left them, lest anybody else should come in the meanwhile and take a fancy 
to them.”” Once more Osman felt sure that the speaker was his own live 
neighbour, and no other. So, after a little more parley, they went together, 
and soon stood before the bath. As before, the outer door was wide open, 
and the interior of the building brightly lighted up, but neither bath- 
keeper at the entrance, nor any other living creature. Osman went to the 
corner where he had first undressed, and there found his clothes lying, 
untouched and folded, exactly as he had left them. His first impulse was 
to put them on without delay; but his friend suggested that, as the bath 
was heated, they might as well make use of it ; so the two entered the inner 
room, there to wait till the ordinary attendants should enter on service. 

They sat awhile and talked: no one came. But suddenly a confused 
noise, like that of a crowd, was heard proceeding from one of the dim 
corner recesses of the hall. Osman looked that way, but saw nothing ; 
then turning his head back a moment towards his seeming friend, perceived 
that his face was changed and horrible, and his stature gigantic. 

And now from the dark niche whence the sound had been heard, 
issued a long procession of countless figures—men, women, children, on 
foot, on horseback, armed, unarmed, soldiers, peasants, townsfolk, spears, 
lances, swords, drums, fifes; a mixed multitude, large, small, grotesque, 
fearful, hideous. They filled the entire place; they swarmed round 
Osman ; they pointed at him, they laughed, they danced, they clamoured, 
they sung, they played the strangest antics, till in a moment, as the first 
sharp cry that summons to wakefulness and morning prayer sounded 
from the minaret gallery of the old mosque outside, they all vanished into 
nothing ; the lights went suddenly out; and Osman, left alone and in 
darkness, fell fainting on the stone pavement of the floor. 

There he remained till he was thus found by the bath-keeper who 
entered at daylight, and was carried home, still insensible. But before 
long he recovered consciousness, and told his story; for some hours, 
even, he seemed none the worse for his spectral adventure. As evening 
approached, however, fever came on, and he for several days was like to 
die: when the crisis had past, it left him paralytic, hopelessly impaired 
in mind and body, a mere wreck. Such he now continues. His friend, 
whose semblance the ‘‘ mocker”’ had thrice assumed, had never, as they 
afterwards found, left his house during that fatal night, nor even till late 


the following morning. W. G. PALGRAVE 
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Zelou’a’ Fortune. 
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INTRODUCTION.—AT SEA. 





Y lads,” said the 
=| skipper at last, in 
his Low Dutch, 
but without re- 
moving from his 
lips the long pipe 
with its earthen- 
ware bowl that 
seemed to grow 
there, ‘‘my lads, 
I’ve seen many a 
hatful of wind in 
my time, man and 
Ma boy, this forty 

A year, but now I’ve 

seen a storm.” 

‘¢ Ay, ay, we've 
had a gale,” 
growled an older 
sailor, with the 
certain and de- 
liberate manner of 
one who had seen 
a great deal more 
than any one else 
in the world. ‘I’ve 
seen but one 
harder, for that 

see = matter, and that 
was in the Guelder Rose, off Cape “rg But wind isn’t what it used to 
be, now-a-days.” 

‘‘ But the Guelder Rose didn’t ride it out like the Claudia, I'll be 
bound,” replied the skipper, looking round the schooner with paternal 
pride, and then over the bosom of the sea, that seemed to heave with the 
slumber of exhaustion. It was peaceful enough now, though not wholly 
at rest ; and over the horizon, in the far west, the morning was beginning 
to blush like a May rose. 
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«‘There was but one got to land with me, and he’s had a gravestone 
by the dyke at Medenblyk this twenty year.”’ 

But the skipper had something more to be proud of than of having 
been a sole survivor. All night the Atlantic had been torn by the 
frenzied rage of a storm such as the grumbling Ulysses of the crew 
could not have known save in the imaginative memory of age. The 
periodical fury of the spring equinox, hurrying on before its time, had 
piled up mountains that must surely have overtopped even those that 
had overwhelmed the Guelder Rose off Cape Horn, where the waves have 
a traditional right to rise Himmalayas high. There must have been 
a glorious sight that night from the rocks of Galway; there had been a 
terrible twelve hours even in the open sea. And over the summit of the 
mountains, and down, always farther and farther, into the deep, dark 
gorges of black water, the Claudia of St. Bavons had ridden bravely, and 
in the end triumphantly, with her head to the roaring winds and thunder- 
ing waves. ‘The white, draped figure of the girl which projected from the 
bow had set her breast like a heroine against the sea, and now, in the 
morning, looked down upon it with her staring eyes and wooden smile, as 
stolid in her victory as she had been through the long nocturnal battle. 
Not a man had been washed overboard, not a barrel thrown to the waves, 
not a timber overstrained. The builder of the Claudia had known his 
business well. But if ever skipper merited the thanks of his owners, 
Peter Eyck was that skipper. If ever skipper had cause to be proud of 
his ship, that ship was the Claudia of St. Bavons. 

How bright with welcome grew up that fresh March morning, ray by 
ray! The sea still swelled and heaved, and the schooner dipped and 
swayed, while, as the wind sank down, she once more dared to spread her 
canvas wings. The depth of the waves was changing under the grey sky 
from foaming black to pellucid green. The nightmare had fairly taken 
itself into the limbo of vanished storms, and made way for the bracing 
dawn of common life and toil. 

But Peter Eyck, besides being a careful skipper, was a pious man. 
Moreover, he had a good, homely vrow and two or three sturdy little 
Dutchmen over by Middleburg, and he knew of what they had been 
thinking and what words they had been sending up high over the summit 
of the wind, while the waves, driven hard from the west, had been 
churning the sand-banks that night off Walcheren. When the midst of 
the Atlantic is maddened with the scourge of equinoctial gales, they have 
cause for prayer who live round the North Sea. So, having seen that 
all on board was safe and well—for if work be the best kind of prayer, 
it is also the best kind of thanksgiving—he for once took his pipe 
from between his lips, and set his crew, men and boys, singing as 
they toiled at the yards and shrouds. It was no more strange to hear 
the rough words of the old chorale after such a night on the open sea, 
than it is to hear them in any Low Country church on any Sunday you 
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He who doth seaward him betake, 
And there his toil pursueth, 
Doth see the wonders of the Lord 
That in the deep He doeth. 
His outstretched arm, His mighty hand, 
Do lead us unto Life, our land, 
And unto Heaven, our haven. 


Wherefore we praise— 


‘¢ Boat ahead!” suddenly sang out a voice from the foretop. The 
skipper went forward, returning his pipe to its usual place and putting his 
glass to his eye. He looked long and hard, for the swell made it difficult 
to distinguish objects that were near. At last he made out what looked 
like a dark bowl, bearing a flag of truce to the storm in the shape of a 
white handkerchief tied to the end of a mast or pole. 

With the glass still at his eye he directed the steersman, tacking as 
short as the breeze allowed, until the bowl grew into a boat, easily dis- 
tinguishable whenever it was not hidden by the swell. But it was long 
before the Claudia came within hailing distance: nor did the skipper wait 
till then before sending off one of her boats to pull towards the probable 
relic of a vessel less fortunate or less skilfully sailed than she. 

A mere relic it had become now, to all appearance, even had any 
once living souls sought to owe their lives to it. Possibly there might be 
some living soul within it still, But there was no visible sign of life in 
the shape of sail or oar. 

The crew of the Claudia, now brought to, watched the progress of 
the boat, pulled by four strong sailors, that was forcing its way slowly 
towards the white flag that appealed for help so helplessly. 

After some time, ‘‘ I don’t half like the look of this,” said old Caspar 
—he had no other known name—to a young sailor who leaned over the 
taffrail by his side, in a growl that did duty for a whisper. ; 

‘‘Why so, mate?” asked the other, with a wink at a third that 
seemed to speak of old Caspar as fair game. 

‘*T mind,” went on the old fellow, slowly, as his eyes followed the 
boat, ‘I mind, when I was off Cape Horn——”’ 

“In the Guelder Rose?” 

“No, ‘twas not in the Gwelder Rose that time. But ’twas off Cape 
Horn, though—and we saw just such another boat as that out there, after 
just such another storm. She had neither sail nor oar, and yet she went 
along right in the teeth of the wind. Only Steen Hansen, that was born 
on a Christmas-day, and was seventh son of old Hansen, of Browers- 
hafen, saw her full of warlocks, rowing with broom-handles.” 

‘¢ One of Vanderdecken’s, of course ?”’ 

‘¢ Who knows? IfI were Peter Eyck, I'd let her go by.” 

‘¢ Well—they’re not rowing against wind and water this time. She’s 
nearly overhauled by now. So you think the Flying Dutchman’s gone 
down—with all hands ?” 

VOL. XXVII.—nNO. 157. 6. 
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” 


«¢ Ah, you may laugh, Steen Rhoon, but I’ve seen 

‘‘ I wonder if Vanderdecken’s owners are good for salvage ?”’ 

‘¢ Devil’s salvage is best let alone. When I was off Cape Horn, fifty 
year ago——”’ 

But the Claudia’s boat was now well alongside, and busily at work. 
Presently a heavy-looking something was lifted from one boat into the 
other, and after a few moments the four sailors began to pull home again. 
Clearly none of the Claudia’s crew had been born on Christmas-day 
or was a seventh son. It looked as though the speculation of Steen Rhoon, 
who thought of salvage before warlocks, were likely to turn out the more 
practically interesting of the two. But old Caspar was not a man ready 
to give up an idea once formed. 

“Tt looks like nought but a sea-chest,” he growled. ‘‘ Only a sea- 
chest wouldn’t be out in a boat alone, and rig out distress signals.” 

And off he went about some piece of duty, while Steen Rhoon con- 
tinued to watch the boat’s return. 

‘¢ Come aboard,” said the coxswain, as he came up the schooner’s side. 

The skipper looked his inquiries. 

‘“‘ A long-boat—name on stern, Gustavus, Port of Stockholm.” The 
crew of the Claudia were meanwhile hauling up a huge chest, with much 
difficulty. ‘‘Notasoul on board. Only a chest and a handkerchief.” 

The skipper took the white handkerchief and examined it. It was 
marked in one corner with the initial ‘‘G.” 

At last the chest was hauled on board. 

‘¢ Now witness all,” cried the skipper. ‘I'll open the chest with my 
own hands, and seal it up till we get to New York. It’s locked—I must 
force it then. Now then—hold on to the box, you there—stand back all.” 

The chest was massive and more strongly bound than a common sea- 
chest. The skipper had to put all the force of his broad and thick-set 
shoulders against the lever: but at last the lid burst open. He started 
back as though he had received a sudden and heavy blow. But before the 
crew had time to crowd round, he had recovered himself and had pulled 
down the heavy lid again with a ringing crash. 

‘* Only a sea-chest,” he said, quietly. ‘‘ Carry it below, some of you. 
I'll stow it in my cabin, if there’s room.” 

And he followed the men who lifted it. There was room, and, that 
unlooked-for episode over, the Claudia went once more on her way. 





aa. 


But Peter Eyck, the skipper, who was not given to much active think- 
ing, except in cases of emergency, such as storms and the like, had 
become thoughtful. 

‘‘We shall have a good passage now—we shall make port in three 
days.” This was all he was heard to say before nightfall, beyond giving 
the necessary orders. He was not ordinarily so taciturn, though always 
accustomed to take things quietly. Nor, though he spoke the less, did he 
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smoke the more. That was impossible. Only he smoked the harder, 
and with less apparent relish for his clouds of knaster. Nor was the 
hymn of praise finished that had been so auspiciously begun. A very 
small sailor-boy, indeed, high up in the topgallant rigging, recommenced, 
in his shrill treble, 


He who doth seaward him betake— 


But at the seventh bar of the chorale he stopped, and whistled the rest 
in tempo raddoppiato, as if whistling up a wind for the Claudia to dance 
to. And, as the fresh breeze blew steadily, veering cunningly to the 
east, on the Claudia danced, as though she were only the lighter-hearted 
for her added load. 

Martin Dael, he who had seen the waif of the Gustavus from the fore- 
top, was of the florid, broad-built Frisian type, that marks the first-cousin 
of the British tar. But like likes unlike: and the Pylades of this Orestes 
of the Zuyder Zee—every sailor has his chosen friend—was of a type 
which, despite conventional tradition, is as common in the Low Countries 
as in Spain or Connaught. He was small-made and wiry, with a brown, 
tanned complexion, but not brown merely because it was tanned: with 
black, flashing eyes and wavy hair. The descendants of many a Dutch 
matron owe form and colour to the influence of some soldier of Alva upon 
the stock, and doubtless Steen Rhoon had in his veins the warm, if not the 
blue, blood of some arquebusier of the body-guard of Margaret of Parma. 
There were many more popular men in the Claudia than he. He had no 
nickname, which does not speak well for social amiability at sea. There 
were also better sailors. But Martin Dael had chosen to elevate him into 
a hero—a homage which Steen Rhoon was naturally not averse to receive. 

‘‘Some people are in luck’s own way, mate,” he said, as the two 
friends were brought together about noon. 

Martin hitched himself together. There are some propositions which 
both assert and accept themselves. 

But this was something more than a common proposition. Steen 
Rhoon rubbed something hard across the back of his comrade’s hand, held 
it between his finger and thumb till it had received Martin’s rather ox-like 
gaze, and then returned it knowingly to some recess among his clothes. 

‘¢ What’s that, Martin, you lubber ?”’ he asked. 

‘It’s real gold ?”” asked Martin in reply. 

“Did you never see an English guinea? ‘Then that’s one, worth 
twelve florins.” 

Martin Dael stared wider, as well he might. A sailor does not often 
have twelve florins on shore very long after being paid off, much less at 
sea before pay-day comes. 

‘‘ You're right, Steen,” he said, not enviously but admiringly. ‘‘ Some 
people are in luck’s way sure enough,” and he nodded with full approval 
of any arrangement of Providence by which his friend might have even 
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‘Oh, I don’t mean that, stupid! I don’t see much luck in a guinea. 
But if I had a hundred now, or even fifty és 

Martin’s stare showed signs of reaching the superlative degree. 

‘It'll pay for a drink at Brooklyn, and you'll go shares, of course. 
But there’s some one else we must go shares with, you and I.” 

*“* As who?” 

‘‘ Martin Dael, one would think you had been stuck behind the cabin 
door when they served out the brains.” 

‘¢ You mean ~ 

‘What else, dolt ? When a guinea rolls out of a box as heavy as 
your skull, and the skipper slams the lid to, depend upon it there’s 
something more in it than hose and hand-saws.” 

‘“* Then “i 

‘¢Then I mean I should like to run my elbows in, and have my arms 
well greased into the bargain.” 

Martin ruminated long. At last he said, ‘‘So should I, mate, if it 
be like what you say. That guinea rolled out, then ?” 

‘Tt rolled out and my foot came down. What say you, mate? Is 
it worth while having our feet down on a few more ?” 

Just then old Caspar came up to the two, and seeing them engaged 
in confidential talk, thought, of course, that nothing could be more appro- 
priate than his own experiences. 

‘* What did I say to you, Steen Rhoon ?”’ he asked, with the air of a 
man who “told you so.” 

*‘You’ve said a great many things to me in my time, worse luck. 
What’s in the wind now ?” 

‘‘ T wish the mischief had been with that boat before she’d come within 
your eyeshot, Martin Dael. Did you see how the skipper looked? Ah, it’s 
all very well to talk, but there was more in that box than he cared to see.” 

‘‘ Ay?” asked Steen Rhoon, carelessly, but with a sharp glance at 
Martin, which meant, ‘‘ keep counsel and hold your tongue.” 

‘¢ You fellows haven’t seen what I’ve seen in my time, man and boy, 
this sixty year. The devil goes to sea ina tub, they say—and, tub or box, 
belike it’s true. Be sure he wouldn’t do aught like a christened man.” 

Had he been a good Catholic he would have crossed himself. Being 
what he was he only shook his head profoundly. 

‘‘ So we’ve got the devil on board? Do you hear that, Martin ?” 

‘¢ Ah, Steen Rhoon! it’s plain you never heard of Black Peter Van 
Westerhoven.” 

‘* Well, that’s not my fault, I suppose. I should have heard of him 
fast enough if you’d met the gentleman off Cape Horn.” 

‘‘ Off Cape Horn?” exclaimed old Caspar, touched in his tenderest 
point as yarnmonger general to the Claudia. ‘It’s not aboard this 
schooner I’d be, Peter Eyck skipper, if I'd met Peter Van Westerhoven 
off Cape anywhere. Why,” he continued, warming with contempt, ‘“ I 
heard it from old Dirck Jansen when he was ninety years old and I was 
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twelve, and he heard it from one that sailed round the world three times 
with an admiral. We didn’t laugh at such things in my time.” 

‘¢ And the story ?” 

‘Oh, no matter—no matter! You like to laugh, you young fellows. 
Only don’t go to say that I didn’t tell you so,” and he turned to go away. 

‘* Well, let’s have the yarn, anyway.” 

‘No, no. I’m not to be caught like that, Steen Rhoon; no, nor by 
you, Martin Dael. I keep my counsel for them that take warning.” 

‘Come, Caspar; there, out with it. I won’t laugh till you’ve done.” 

‘* Maybe if you haven’t heard of Black Peter you haven’t heard tell 
of the Spanish Main,” surlily began the old fellow, with whom, having 
preserved his dignity, a very little pressure went a very long way. 
‘‘Black Peter was a captain among the buccaneers and such like, like 
Van Tromp used to be among the men-of-war. Maybe you haven’t heard 
of Van Tromp neither ?”’ 

‘“‘Tf you laugh, Martin, I'll heave ahead, Caspar.” 

‘¢ Anyway, there wasn’t a merchantman, barque or cutter—no, nor a 
frigate for that matter—that didn’t try to steer clear of the Santa 
Maritana. He used to sail under a queer flag, too, that you won’t find 
in the code of signals—a death’s-head and two cross-bones. Pirate they 
used to call him, but I don’t know; it’s ill calling a free life by a foul name. 
I’ve known men hanged in chains—but that’s neither here nor there.” 

‘‘ True for you, mate,” assented Steen Rhoon, generally. 

‘¢ And well enough it would have been, if that had been all,” con- 
tinued old Caspar, now fully committed to his yarn. ‘‘ But Black Peter, 
you see, hadn’t been bred to seafaring. He was a Doctor of Leyden, and 
could box the Paternoster in Hebrew, they say, but for all he was so 
learned, he couldn’t earn a stiver by his wits, and he was so soft-hearted 
he couldn’t hurt a fly. So what must he do but try his luck as chaplain 
to a privateer. There was a girl at the bottom of it too, but that isn’t 
rightly in my head just now. Anyhow Doctor Peter—that was his name 
—went to sea, and, as luck would have it, ’twas not many weeks before 
they fell in with an Englishman. 

‘“‘ Dutch and English were cat and dog in those days. Up went the 
flags, and at it they went, grape and chain. So often I’ve heard the tale 
I could think I was there, But the Englishman was beginning to get the 
best of it—they did sometimes, and she was a royal flag-ship against a 
two-decker. Down went the captain, cut in two by a bar-shot, maybe. 
Peter looked about him—not an officer was left on his legs to give the 
word of command. The guns were getting slack, and though the flag 
was still flying all in rags at the maintop-gallant, ’twasn’t like to be long 
—the English admiral was sending out the boats to board. The chaplain 
was as mild as milk, but he had a good Dutch heart in him, so he be- 
thought him of his Hebrew, and, with an awful oath ’twould make your 
hair stand up to hear, swore to the devil himself, that if the Englishman 
went down to the bottom of the sea he’d steer the Dutchman straight away 
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to Hell. Well, the word wasn’t off his tongue before the Englishman gave 
a plunge and went down like a clap of thunder.” 

The tale, told with all the force of implicit belief, impressed even the 
scepticism of Steen Rhoon—much more the seamanlike superstition of 
his friend. Caspar was well pleased, in his grim fashion, with the effect 
he had caused. 

‘* And nothing more was left of her but—just a sea-chest floating like 
as it might have been to-day.” 

‘“‘ He picked it up, then ? What was in it?”’ 

‘‘ No one knew but Dr. Peter. But from that day he was the wildest, 
cruellest desperado of a buccaneer that ever sailed the Spanish main— 
Black Peter Van Westerhoven.” 

And 50, like a skilful story-teller, he hitched himself together signifi- 
cantly and went off without another word. 


III. 


The skipper, as I have said, had had the sea-chest conveyed into his 
own narrow cabin, though it left him scarcely room to turn round, as the 
Claudia was only a schooner of some 800 tons. Peter Eyck was, as has 
sufficiently appeared, a man of well-ordered mind, as one of his country- 
men should be—one who, hating a speck of matter in the wrong place 
anywhere, was careful about keeping both his deck and his thoughts clean. 
There was, however, no cant about him—he was what he was, and there 
it ended: a good sailor and an honest man. Beyond the anxieties proper 
to his calling and to his responsibilities towards the Claudia and her 
owners, which for the most part sat lightly upon sailors in general, and 
the troubles of courtship and matrimony that had sat lightly upon himself 
in particular, he had probably never felt half-an-hour’s real mental disturb- 
ance in all the number of his days contained in his fifty years. But to- 
day he felt a sensation as unaccountable as it was new. 

The chance lifting of the lid of the chest had seemed to set free an 
electric flash, as though from a battery, to tingle through his veins and 
fill them with a not unpleasant glow. It does not happen often to a man 
who, in the course of his ordinary business, has the handling of gold, to 
pick up a chest brimful of itin the middle of the sed. The ocean has gold 
enough indeed; but for the most part it is too heavy to swim. So all 
day long he went about his necessary duties in a fit of abstraction, and 
with a desire to find himself alone, unusual in one who, though not a 
boon companion, had no natural tendencies towards solitude. At last 
darkness fell, or rather crept over the waves. 

The day’s work was over and the night’s watch begun. Having seen, 
with greater care than usual, that all things were in order, he retired. 
But instead of lying down, as was his custom in fair weather when all 
things were well, he lighted a lantern, shut himself into his cabin, knelt 
down before the chest, and lifted the lid once more. He had not remem- 
bered to seal it, according to his intention. 
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A golden layer of English coins, closely packed together, some old, 
some new, guineas and sovereigns, lay almost raised above the edge or 
the chest, so that the heavy lid leaped open when simply unlatched, as if 
moved by a spring. He slightly and delicately, almost timidly, disturbed 
their close arrangement, and thus disclosed a second and similar layer. 
Moving this also, scarcely less gently, with his hand, he found another, 
and another still. But there is a certain intoxication that comes from the 
touch of gold. Its influence is not to be explained wholly on grounds of 
human nature and political economy: a man does not feel from the 
inspection of a banker’s book, though representing a balance of millions, 
what he feels from the smooth, cold touch of the naked metal, coined or 
uncoined. To lave his finger-tips in the cool basin was but the necessary 
prelude to grasping the glittering drops with his hands, lifting them, and 
pouring them back again. It was a fascinating pastime, and the stream, as 
it became warm from his fingers, made his whole blood run warmer. The 
equilibrium of caloric was taking place that precedes mesmeric sympathy. 
It was necessary that he should make further investigations, so he plunged 
his arms up to the wrists and then up to the bared elbows—and the tips 
of his fingers still touched gold. Fora moment he remained, knecling 
and wondering. The electric stream was gradually extending itself from 
his shoulders up to his head, and from his brain downward again, just as 
the blood itself ebbs and flows through the heart, its fountain. The 
sight, and still more the actual arm-grasp, of so much treasure, began to 
feel the most natural thing in the world, and, if not like a renovation of 
youth, yet like something not unlike a renovation of youth in the effect of 
its subtle intoxication. There is no need that a man should be gifted 
with any unusual power of imagination for him to be moved to the inmost 
core by the most potent of earthly charms. 

At the same time, it is hard to say whether the skipper would have 
been quite so disturbed in the even tenor of his mind even by so effectual 
a cause, had it not been for another fact, or rather fancy. 

All this wealth was non-existent, save to the eyes of Peter Eyck alone. 
As to the world at large, including the owners of the doubtlessly ill-fated 
Gustavus, it might be just as well at the bottom of the sea, with all the gold 
and the more than gold that have been devoured by the Atlantic since the 
days of Columbus, and before. As to his own crew, it had simply never 
been. What only one man perceives, cannot fairly be said to exist for 
anybody but that one man. Whatever may be our metaphysical theories, 
subjective, objective, material, or transcendental—and Peter Eyck was 
most certainly no metaphysician—that is how we feel, and how we act 
besides. It takes a very active and positive sort of honesty; or, rather, 
one may say the very chivalry of conscience, to appreciate that duties can 
be attached to matters beyond the jurisdiction or cognizance of public 
opinion. The heir-at-law who burns a will of which the existence is 
known but to himself and to the dead, has no doubt been guilty of the 
grossest act of dishonesty: yet such is human nature, that simply to 
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refrain from the grossest act of dishonesty may be to have achieved a very 
superior sort of virtue indeed. It is seldom just to refuse to give a 
human being very large credit for merely not doing what he ought not to 
do. So full credit must be given to Peter Eyck, skipper of the Claudia. 
Having for those three moments, or it may be for a moment more, 
indulged in the luxury of possession, he took out his thick memorandum- 
book and pencil, and began to count slowly, one by one. 

But the process was slow and painful. To count each coin seemed 
like parting with its possession—like a triumph of conscience over temp- 
tation, which is not altogether so agreeable a process in practice as in 
theory it ought to be. It was healthy, however: it induced a conscious- 
ness of being tempted, so that the skipper seemed to have received a new 
precept—Count the devil, and he will flee from thee. 

Still, the slow business of simple numeration, unit by unit, is scarcely 
possible to one who has been fevered by a full embrace. He laid out a 
piece of sail-cloth, and threw upon it the coins by handfuls, with the view 
of counting them as he returned them to the chest again. It was a far 
more exciting method of proceeding, while the ring of the coins taken up 
together and tossed into a rising heap was almost fiercely musical. 

Counting them back into the chest proved to be a very different 
process from the first failure in numeration. The coins were not coming 
out into the light, if such a word as light can be applied to the effect of a 
dim lantern which seemed to receive from their golden reflection more 
light than it returned. They were returning to the darkness which concealed 
them from all living eyes, save those alone of the skipper of the Claudia. 
It seemed to be to himself that he was restoring them now. 

He had counted eleven, when the eleventh coin fell into a corner of 
the chest noiselessly, and not, like the others, with a rattle or a ring. 
The twelfth brought out the murmur of a crisp rustle. 

Putting his hand into the corner indicated by the difference of sound, 
he brought out what was of more value even than gold—a bundle of 
Bank of England notes, mostly for five pounds, but many for ten, and 
some for twenty. 

The skipper, Peter Eyck, might, in fact, become a rich man, without 
a soul being the wiser how. There, in his ship at sea, grew up before 
the eye of his mind, his ship on shore—the cottage and the garden with 
its tulip-bed wherein he might close the remainder of his days. There 
sat Gertrude with her knitting: there, on the other side of the stove, or 
in the arbour overlooking his vegetables, sat he, Peter Eyck, his pipe 
filled with the best knaster and his pint mug foaming with the finest lager. 
His children, dressed like ladies and gentlemen, came to see the old father 
and mother on Sundays and holidays. Every seafaring man looks forward 
to the time when he shall tempt the sea no more: and it is just at the 
age of fifty years that the sweetness of the word ‘‘ Rest’ begins its song. 
He might even become burgomaster, who knows? and add to the repose 
of home the dignity of the velvet gown and civic chair. All these 
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delightful dreams issued from the wooden chest, like the genii whom the 
fisherman set free from the power of Solomon. They were innocent 
enough, the little house with the green shutters, the paradise of tulips, the 
quiet, the respect: but 

All things depend upon ‘But.’ There was nothing wanting to the 
delight of such a dream, not even the element of sin, which, according to 
the Marquise, was all that was needed to transform into nectar so simple 
and innocent a beverage as iced water. 

Peter Eyck threw the crisp bundle of bank-notes back to their corner 
with a sudden and heavy sigh, and then resumed his counting at number 
thirteen. As each coin fell back with its proper ring, it seemed to return 
to himself and secrecy. His pocket-book was forgotten: and, after all, 
what would be the use of an inventory ? 

The waves lapped and leaped against the black sides of the Claudia: 
the night-breeze sang through her shrouds. But the skipper was no 
landsman to feel consciously the influence of a night at sea in giving birth 
to wild and fantastic dreams. He went on counting deliberately—whether 
for himself or for others, what did it matter till the Claudia reached New 
York, even if it mattered at all? Till then, at least, Peter Eyck might 
not only become, but actually was, a rich man. 

The rats had been faithful to the Claudia when she left port, so an 
occasional noise or two was nothing noteworthy. The old sailor would have 
supplied his great countryman Rembrandt with a study of the first order 
as he knelt in the dark cabin, made darker by the solitary light of the 
Jantern, and with his soul plunged into the chest of gold up to his mental 
shoulders. Mental abstraction, however, though it blinds the eyes, makes 
the ears keen. Rats, too, make a noise of their own, and keep to it: 
they do not walk in shoes that can scufile, though ever so gently, against 
a door. Nor can they cough, though ever so softly. 

In any case, something was enough for the skipper to drop the lantern 
among the gold and to start as though caught in the very act of commit- 
ting a crime. He held two or three pieces in his hand: they followed 
the lantern without counting. He made but one pace to the sliding-door, 
threw it back, and found himself face to face with Steen Rhoon. Had he 
been less in a hurry, he might have seen that the door had not been so 
wholly closed as to leave no crack for the benefit of a watchful eye. 

But his own sturdy figure sufficiently blocked up the narrow entrance 
to the cabin. ‘‘Steen Rhoon!” he stammered, ‘‘ what do you want 
here? Is anything wrong? All clear ahead ?” 

‘¢All’s right enough ahead, skipper,” answered Steen, with but little 
of the respect paid at sea to a superior in rank even on board a trading 
schooner. 

‘¢ What is it, then?” 

‘¢T suppose it'll suit you to go halves ?”’ 

It was wonderful how suddenly, now that he had lost his secret, the 
skipper recovered his honesty. 
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‘¢ Go halves?” he exclaimed with unusual energy. ‘ Be off with you, 
unless you want a whole reckoning. You've been spying, have you?” 

‘‘ Not I, Mynheer Eyck. I’ve seen what I’ve seen. Halves. I can’t 
speak fairer?” 

‘Do you know what will happen presently, Steen Rhoon ?” 

‘“¢ What ?” 

‘¢ You'll find yourself in irons. I’ve but got to give the word.” 

‘¢ And do you know what will happen then, Peter Eyck? The Custom 
House in New York will know why.” 

‘¢ They'll know without you.” 

‘¢ What! You'll let them know—what no one but you and I need 
know till Doomsday ?” 

It was not without cause that Steen Rhoon had acquired something 
of the reputation of a sea-lawyer. The skipper’s honesty had been out- 
raged, but so had his fancy that he alone was in possession of the last- 
discovered secret of the sea. His dream had had time and opportunity 
to become part of himself, and the fact was only too plain that, unless he 
admitted an associate, his dream and he must henceforth be separate— 
the Peter Eyck who sailed the Claudia, and the Peter Eyck who was to be 
Burgomaster of Moerdyk. A man whose soul has taken possession can 
scarcely be expected to be very ready at letting go with his hands. And 
so he paused ; that is to say, he hesitated. 

‘Steen Rhoon, you're a fool,” he said at last, still keeping himself 
well in the door-way, ‘‘to make such work about a few bits of copper not 
worth twenty stivers, and ship’s papers, of no good to any one but the 
owners of the Gustavus. If there’s salvage, you'll get your share.” 

“T mean to. Halves. Do you think I don’t know the look of gold, 
little of it as I’ve seen, or the sound of paper money, little as I’ve heard ? 
Look here, Peter Eyck, I’m no fool, nor you. We're both of us made 
men, or I'll know the reason why.” It was spoken like a man of sense— 
like a man who does not despise the use of chances. ‘‘ You'd got to four 
hundred and thirty-three,” Steen went on. ‘I'll take my turn now. 
You must have enough of counting, by this time.” 

‘¢ Who else knows about this?’ asked the skipper, cautiously, with 
an unconscious sigh. 

‘‘ Not a mother’s son.” 

The skipper carried a revolver in his belt, and his right hand felt the 
attraction of its polished handle. He was a hasty man, but what could be 
more easy, or even more just, than to use it on the plea of self-defence, 
from a midnight robber? But then there would be inquiries which it 
might be advisable to avoid. Nothing, also, would be easier than a great 
many things which might lead to unpleasant consequences. After all, 
why should he not do as most men do, and follow circumstances? If the 
worst should come to the worst, why even then it might be as well not to 
have the stain of blood upon his hands. It might prove uncomfortable 
for a would-be burgomaster. 
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After all, going shares with Steen Rhoon would still leave him a rich 
man. So at last, with a gulp in which he seemed to swallow his disappoint- 
ment, he turned on his heel and left the doorway free. There was no need to 
come to a final and formal decision.before reaching New York, even under 
these new circumstances. Anything would be advisable that tied up Steen 
Rhoon’s tongue at all events—for conscience is fertile in the invention of 
salve—till then. 

So the two went again through the treasure bequeathed to the Claudia 
of St. Bavons by the Gustavus of Stockholm. It was a far less exciting 
business, even to the skipper, than before: he was no longer sole trustee, 
and each guinea now meant only ten shillings and a half instead of twenty- 
one, not to speak of a partnership which gave a reality to the proceeding, 
and made it seem less like a golden dream than a conspiracy. Suddenly, 
once more, down went the lid with a clang. 


iY, 


Peter Eyck and Steen Rhoon bounded to their feet. 

A trampling rush swept over the deck above them. Down rushed a 
boy, and charged headlong at the door. 

‘‘ Skipper! Icebergs ahead!” was all he could utter in his panic. 

The words froze the slow fever that had entered his veins. Heedless 
of anything but the Claudia, he rushed on deck, while Steen Rhoon 
hastily gathered up a number of uncounted pieces that lay on the floor. 
His eyes met the most glorious sight that mortal eyes can behold. 

It was sunrise. 

But what a sunrise! The storm of the last night but one had done 
its work after all. From north and west the changing wind had gathered 
together the Alps of the Sea, that rode and rocked and rose and 
bowed over the water, whose calm, round their feet, was that of a lake 
in summer. Men have scaled the Matterhorn: but no human foot will 
ever tread the heights of these true Jungfrawen—these mountains of 
virgin ice that are born of mist and foam. They reeled and swayed as 
though drunken with height and glory. Perhaps it may have been your 
lot to have seen the rosy flush that proclaims the waking of snow- 
mountains, of whose blushing beauty, terrible as it is at heart, the timid 
wild-flowers are not afraid. But the valley, full of life, weds them, and 
the chamois bounds over them, and they belong to our human world. 
Their ocean sisters, not blushing with the rose, but glittering with the 
rainbow, are less gigantic, but their every inch is so much gained from 
the level of the sea, so that they seem to tower more than if they met the 
clouds, and their wild, fantastic, broken shapes make them seem like 
clouds themselves, petrified into glory. 

In the darkness of night, the Claudia had steered into a shoal of 
icebergs that now stood yevealed in the new light, and in all their terrible 
grandeur. Those to east and south were as grey as the hulls of secret 
pirates. But those to north and west turned the pale gold of the rising 
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sun into a wilderness of opal. The masts of the Claudia looked beside 
these moving towers like twigs of aspen: her hull like a toy boat, that 
might be thrown by the hand into one of those black, yawning chasms. 
The sea, as has been said, swelled round them in a portentous calm, and 
borrowed from their whiteness a bright and transparent green, as though 
covered with grass up to the very verge of these Alps that had grown out 
of the sky. The silence was profound—all was swallowed up in tran- 
scendent vision. ‘‘ They that go down to the sea in ships”’ had looked 
upon another marvel. 

Even while the first morning glories burst upon the eyes of the 
skipper, the Claudia gave a lurch, while an ominous grating of her 
timbers told that the roots of ice had torn along her keel. ‘‘ Port helm!” 
he eried: and port, with another heavy lurch, she bore, with a cracking 
strain that sounded like a scream. It was just in time—the skipper had 
not run on deck a moment too soon. 

For a full instant the schooner rode free, in black waves divided from 
the green by an angry line of foam. The right course was obviously to make 
for the open space ahead between two mountains that sloped gradually 
away from one another, so that the Claudia might slip through cunningly 
among the open waves and out of the treacherous calm. But icebergs are 
not like trees, whose roots you may trace by the course of the branches. 
Another grating craunch told that her side had caught the submarine 
spur of another mountain, or perhaps of a floating island hidden by 
the green water. Off that, she received a blow from some unseen mass 
that made her shudder and groan from topgallant-mast to keel. 

In effect, she had become a mere ball, tossed about from floe to floe. 
The helmsman alone out of the whole crew was able to be of any use 
against this danger, more terrible than that of a hundred storms: and he 
could do little more than guess instead of steer. Meanwhile, the icebergs 
closed, impelled by the mysterious attraction that impels ice to ice, in 
spite of currents and of winds. And as they closed and drew nearer, 
their wintry breath closed round the Claudia too, as if the air was full of 
swords. Suddenly the noise of thunder shattered the silence behind. 
Two mountains had rushed together, and now formed a double mass that 
seemed to impend, avalanche fashion, over masts and hull. For an 
instant it seemed as though their balance would overturn. 

It was a time to forget gold and tulips—even wife and child. Nearer 
and nearer came the cold breath, and nearer and nearer floated the 
terrible armada, with all its rainbow hues flashing and melting in the sun 
as he rose, revealing not only their outer splendour, but, in all their 
horror, the black rifts and caverns that opened like mouths of Acheron. 
An avalanche is often called down by a whisper: and the Dutch sailors, 
many of whom had in all their lives seen no hill higher than a canal 
bank, dared scarcely breathe for fear of moving these mountains from 
their moving foundations. They stood powerle§s to do or to will. The 
skipper, Peter Eyck, alone uttered a mental ejaculation. 
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“Tf ever I bring that accursed chest to the Hudson, Steen Rhoon or 
no Steen Rhoon ig 

He did not feel that Steen Rhoon at that very instant stood hard by 
his ear. He was conscious of nothing but another lurch that threw him 
from his feet against the binnacle, while the schooner swayed almost to 
capsizing. She had sprung a leak—and well the skipper knew that there 
was something perhaps heavier than ballast below. 

Meanwhile the icebergs drew nearer and nearer still. The Claudia 
was now in the black-green depths of a mountain gorge, and the awful, 
jagged cliffs about her were opalline no more. 

A furious crash, and she made a sudden plunge forward, as though 
eager to bound into the depth before her. 

‘*The boats!” cried half-a-dozen voices, while the bowsprit was crowded 
by men prepared to make a leap for life, though on to the ledge of an iceberg. 

On it came, the magnet that by its size drew to it all floating things. 
The Claudia seemed instinct with the actual living fascination of the hare 
towards the boa. Another dull roll of thunder shuddered through the 
air, and the cold of frost seemed to herald not only winter but death 
himself, whose grasp was held out to skipper, ship, and crew. _ 

But there was one who managed to keep his sea-legs still—the 
historian of Cape Horn. He came up to the skipper’s other ear. 

‘¢ We’re near an end now, skipper,” said old Caspar. ‘‘It’s nigh 
time, I’m thinking, to heave the devil overboard.” 

Three or four gathered round, eager to find safety in a straw; while 
the stout ship rasped her sorely wounded sides against the sharp, jagged 
knives that pierced her more savagely than English shot or shell had 
pierced the Santa Maritana. 

There was even yet, in this dire extremity, one last outlet, though it 
looked but little like a path of safety. It might, however, be made, by a 
happy union of chance and skill: and beyond it lay the open sea. 

‘¢ Heave the demon overboard!” once more cried old Caspar in the 
skipper’s ear. 

‘¢ Heave the demon overboard,” echoed a chorus of all the crew who 
heard, though without knowing why. Their voices rolled through the 
caves of ice and changed into a semblance of infernal laughter. 

Peter Eyck looked round, and his eyes fell upon Steen Rhoon, who 
stood by as white as ashes. The sight manned him. GF 

‘¢ There’s no demon, mates,’’ he spoke out bravely. ‘‘ There’s good 
gold, and I'll answer for it that, if we bring the Claudia through this day, 
every man and boy will have his share. If ’twere any good to lighten 
the schooner by a feather-weight, overboard it should go; but no man 
shall say Peter Eyck threw away cargo without need. Devil or no devil, 
with ship and cargo I sink or swim. Starboard helm! and the fiend him- 
self’s on board if we don’t swing through. Starboard—now! Hard!” 

“‘ Starboard yourself,”’ called out the steersman. ‘‘ Old Caspar’s in 
the right of it: there’s no luck with that cursed chest on board.” 
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The skipper leaped forward, felled him with a blow between the eyes, 
and, grasping the tiller, put the helm hard. 

‘*T’ll do my duty,” he said. ‘‘And sooner than not get clear this 
day, I'd steer the Claudia straight to——” 

The schooner tried to obey, but only gave a frantic reel. Steen Rhoon, 
upon whom old Caspar’s story of the black buccaneer now returned with 
an awful sense of reality, followed by Caspar himself and Martin Dael, 
rushed below, with a vague purpose of lightening the vessel of her fatal 
burden, reckless of what they might see. A nameless, contagious panic 
had seized the whole crew. Only the skipper looked fate in the face like 
a man. ‘The vessel was gliding off the hidden floe, and once more he 
threw his whole strength into the helm. The one passage was open still. 

But it was too late. With a peal of thunder the two mountains rushed 
and crashed together; and, even had there been an eye to see her, the 
Claudia would have been seen no more. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Tue PortRAIT OF A LaDy. 


In one of the western counties of England there is a certain city called 
St. Bavons. In that city, under the noon-tide shadow of its not very 
imposing cathedral, there is a square, wherein stand many old-fashioned 
houses thrown about in picturesque irregularity round a railed green and 
an avenue of elms. In one of the largest and handsomest of these houses, 
built of dark red brick and terminating a high garden wall, was one of 
many large and handsome though not lofty rooms; and in this room was 
—not one of many, but quite alone—a young lady with whom, if the 
reader pleases, he may have a great deal to do. 

I am not afraid that St. Bavons will suffer in popular estimation from 
the fact that it shares with Redchester the distinction of being one of the 
only two cathedral cities in England which are seaport towns besides. 
It is not the fault of St. Bavons. The real sea Jay many miles 
away, but it stands upon a tidal river which runs into a broad estuary 
which grows into the sea. Even so I am not afraid that any one will 
set out with a prejudice against my heroine, on the ground that in 
personal appearance she resembled no heroine of recent years. Heroines 
are, by antithetical convention, petites and mignonnes, or, at least, depend 
for effect less upon feature than upon expression. The lady who lay 
in an attitude of repose on the couch in this room, which has for her 
sake been selected out of the whole city of St. Bavons, was, though 
still a girl, of a style that would have attracted Rubens rather than 
Raphael. She was of full woman’s height ; her figure freely and naturally 
developed in the style more of Artemis than of Aphrodite; her waist 
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was not too fragile, her bust and shoulders were statuesque and fully 
formed. The face might have been reproduced in Parian marble without 
the artist’s having to turn the chisel a hair’s-breadth from the line 
of exact proportion. ‘‘ Pretty” was the last epithet that could be applied 
to it. The features were in form those of a Greek statue, from brow to 
chin; they were fair, as lightly and freshly coloured as the pearl of a 
pink shell, and were framed in a mass of hair that needed but one more 
touch of sunlight to make it golden. Not a very intellectual type, it may 
be urged, and one that would, probably, prove to be at its best when in 
statuesque repose. But it had character, as statues will have whose veins 
are not the veins of marble. The mouth, though not formed for laughter, 
was admirably formed for a bright and frequent smile. Nor was this 
promise of the lips contradicted by the eyes, which, though only of a dark 
grey, were as full of life as if they had been of hazel brown—an expression 
enhanced by well-marked brows of a darker colour than the hair. The 
white forehead was ample, and not hidden by descending curls. In fact, 
her hair, though thick and waving, did not curl, and its waves were all 
thrown back, as if to prevent their hiding anything, or being in the way 
of a frank look-out into the open world. Altogether it was a gracious 
face, with plenty of quiet light in it that spoke of a calm, honest heart, 
and of a quick and ready brain. Some might miss a few of those essen- 
tially feminine touches that draw men without their knowing how or why. 
Men are apt to be alittle afraid of girls who look as though they are better 
hands at thinking sense than of talking nonsense, and who are set down as 
cold because they prefer friendship to flirtation, and as sarcastic because 
their obvious sense of truth implies a corresponding sense of the ridiculous. 

I have coupled her with the style of Rubens ; and, in spite of any- 
thing that may have appeared to the contrary, it is impossible to deny 
that she had about her something of that note of bourgeoisie inseparable 
from the most refined examples of Low Country portraiture, save those of 
Vandyke alone. It is hard, though, to say why. She was throughout in 
harmony, even to her dress, which was elaborately, but not economically, 
plain. It was also appropriate to the hour, which was that of morning— 
and to her surroundings, which, in return, for some subtle reason, seemed 
essentially appropriate to her. 

Yet it was not in the College Green of St. Bavons that one would 
expect to find a painter’s studio. That ancient city is picturesque in 
itself, and, to some extent, a cause of picturesqueness in others ; but the 
studios of its professors are for the most part the schoolrooms where the 
achievement of a chalk head in half a year is considered a prodigy of 
genius and industry. The lady of the classic brow was plainly an art- 
student of a different order, and her room was fitted up in the severe 
style that means the pursuit of art asa reality if not as a profession. 
There was a large easel, bearing a full-sized copy of the great Immaculate 
Conception—the first lines of it had probably been laid in the Louvre. 
There was a small easel, bearing a small canvas—a quiet English land- 
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scape, suitable to a certain feminine fidelity to local accidents with which 
it was rendered. There were also two lay figures, plaster casts of the 
Discobolus and of the Laocoon, two arm-chairs, a stool in front of the 
small easel, a round table, on which were several books and a vase of 
fresh flowers, and the couch, on which lay the mistress of all these 
treasures. Had there only been a pipe-rack by the fireplace and a little 
more litter, nothing would have been wanting to what was almost an 
affectation of the artistic proprieties. The lady of the easels, the casts, the 
chairs, the pictures, the books, and the flowers was apparently enjoying 
herself very much in doing nothing at all. 

Well might she be content todo nothing. It was a glorious summer's 
morning. The window was thrown wide open, and through it streamed 
the softened hum of St. Bavons, the whispered smile of its sunshine, and 
the buzz of its bees—not its human bees, but those that plunder the 
stocks and wallflowers, the scent of which every now and then perfumed 
the sunshine. It was service-time in the cathedral, and the sound of the 
anthem, etherealized by distance like far-away church bells, served as a 
sort of soul to the every-day life without and within. 

So, in peace, the moments and the minutes glided by, until the parish 
steeple of St. Catherine, a few streets away, broke into its familiar chimes 
—a light and lively air rung out in quick time, as if the common voice of 
all the joys and sorrows of St. Bavons for three hundred years and more 
felt bound to put into audible sound the bright side of to-day, while the 
undertone of the cathedral organ added a subdued and solemn bass to 
the melody of the bells. The young lady on the couch took out her 
watch—a fanciful piece of Geneva-work, set with brilliants—and followed 
its hands until a knock came to the street-door. She glanced from her 
watch to the window, and threw back her hair. 

‘¢ Miss Claudia, may I come in?” 

The door of the room was standing open, and a young man was 
standing at the door. 

Miss Claudia rose, holding out her hand with a bright smile, and 
’ stepped forward to meet him. She was lame. 





CHAPTER IIL. 
PATIENT AND PHYSICIAN. 


‘«« Many greetings to you, Doctor,” said Miss Claudia in a rich, soft voice, 
and with a slight foreign accent, which, however, had in it no southern 
sharpness. 

‘‘ How dare you get up from your sofa without first asking leave ?” 
asked the visitor, with an air of mock authority, and taking in the whole 
room at a glance, of which the quickness was hidden by the fact of his 
eyes being grey. It is short-sighted, dark-eyed people who get the credit 
of being observant ; it is the eyes without inner light that really observe. 
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‘Ah, I see you have been tolerably obedient, however; and that means 
you are better.” 

‘* And how do you know that, pray, Doctor? How do you know that 
I do not spend my time in running up and down stairs, and only pretend 
to be down when you come in ?” 

‘In that case I should have to suppose you only pretended to be ill. 
No, it is clear that you have not yet fathomed all the mysteries of the 
faculty.” 

‘You make me curious; it sounds like mesmerism.”’ 

‘*Don’t you know the anecdote of Lavater, or some other great 
physiognomist ? He looked into the face of an innkeeper, and, after 
studying it carefully, informed him that he had a waiter named Peter, 
and a room papered with yellow.” 

‘¢ By looking in his face? Nonsense.” 

“TI did not say by looking in his face, Miss Claudia. I said after 
looking in his face, which is not quite the same thing. He astonished the 
patient considerably, but nothing was more easy.” 

‘‘How? Please tell me; I never can manage riddles.”’ 

‘‘ He had stayed in the inn a year or two before; so it was only a 
simple exercise of memory, after all. So I need not feel your pulse to tell 
me that you have been obedient; I need only look at that easel. If you 
had not been obedient, that picture would not have been at a stand-still.’’ 

Miss Claudia gave a gracious smile. 

‘‘T always thought,” she said, ‘‘ that the secret of medicine was more 
than half humbug. So now I may say so on your authority.” 

‘‘ Not quite. You must wait to see if I do not cure you. I shall not 
consider myself a humbug when I call some morning and find you hard at 
work again. . . . That will be very soon now.” 

The young Doctor half sighed. Perhaps he was thinking of having to 
close his list of fees. 

‘Do you know, though,” said the patient after an interval of con- 
sideration,—‘‘ do you know I am not at all sure that I shall be so very 
glad to get quite well?” 

There was nothing peculiar in the tone of this eccentric observation, 
but the Doctor seemed to prick up his ears. 

‘‘ Nonsense, Miss Brandt; you will be only too glad. I can see that 
you are already longing to take a flight out of the window, which you are 
quite right to have open on so glorious a day.”’ 

‘‘Not at all. In the first place, I have no wings; in the second 
place, if I had, I am much too heavy for them to carry me; and in the 
third place, it is so delightfully quiet here—I get the essence of out-of- 
doors without any of the trouble, the music of it without the noise. I 
always used to hate being driven out for a walk, even when I was a child, 
and used rather to like rainy days, so that I could amuse myself at home 
in my own way.” 

**T hope they drove you out, all the same ?” 
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‘¢ Most cruelly ; and I liked it very much when they let me sit down 
in a field and scribble in my drawing-book. Besides, I have got every- 
thing round me so comfortably, so that I have actually come to feel 
myself most at home when I am at home. I suppose you, with all your 
activity, think me a dreadfully lazy kind of girl ?” 

“TI should, certainly, if I thought you were describing yourself 
properly.” ’ 

‘“‘But Iam. I can read novels, and I can think a little and dream a 
great deal, and tell my conscience that it is by the doctor’s orders. I 
can’t go out to parties and escape from everybody but my very particular 
friends, and even those I can get rid of when I am tired of them. When 
I am well I shall miss quantities of things.” 

‘¢ For instance ?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” she went on, disappointing him unconsciously. 

‘¢ Your doctor, for example ?”’ 

‘*Do you mean, then, quite to give me up because I do not happen to 
be an invalid? People meet in St. Bavons sometimes, do not they ?” 

‘¢T hope so, with all my heart. But do you know, Miss Claudia, you 
put me into a terrible temptation to keep you ill ?”’ 

Miss Brandt turned her eyes full upon her doctor. His question 
might have been a mere passing compliment, though scarcely belonging 
to the ordinary course of a medical visit; but she did not think so, and 
her cheeks brightened a little, in a perfectly healthy way. Indeed, for 
the sake of strict professional propriety, either the patient ought to have 
been rather more ill, or the physician should have been a little less young: 
and there was quite sufficient difference between the handsome and rather 
Rubenesque young woman and the grave-eyed doctor to suggest the danger 
of contrast in creating sympathy. 

It may have been some not very far-fetched association of ideas that 
made him ask suddenly— 

‘¢ But how is Mr. Brandt ? Ihave not come across him for some time.” 

‘¢T am afraid he is rather worried—about business, I mean.” 

‘*T am sorry to hear that.” 

‘* You know he has a ship named after me—the Claudia? She ought 
to have arrived at New York at least three months ago, and she has not 
been heard of since she sailed.” 

‘Indeed! I know nothing about sea matters; but if she is not safe, 
I shall really begin to think that there is nothing in a name.” 

‘‘ Only think how terrible if she was caught in those fearful gales.”’ 

‘Oh, I will stake my reputation on the safety of the Claudia; she 
has fallen on her legs I am sure, wherever she may be.” 

‘‘ Then she has not followed the example of her godmother. I wish 
I had managed to fall on mine.” 

‘* Well, you must not let your father be too anxious. I should like to 
have seen him, to give him good news of his other Claudia. Besides, I 
wanted to ask him a question.” 
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‘* Can I answer it ?”” 

‘“‘T am afraid not; and yet perhaps you can. Any way, I will tell 
you the story.” 

“A story? By all means. I have just been reading one, and it has 
given me an appetite.” 

‘Oh, mine is not a real story, only a description. What was yours ? 
Is this the book? But it looks Greek to me.” 

‘‘ That is because you are holding it upside down. I wish you knew 
German, Dr. Vaughan. It is really disgraceful that you should know 
nothing about one of my chief worlds.” 

“It is indeed ; I will begin to learn it this very day. You may smile, 
Miss Brandt, but I mean it really.” 

‘‘ Really? I should be so glad. But your story?” 

‘‘ Did I not tell you it was not a story ?”’ 

‘So much the better. So begin.. Would you mind reaching me that 
pencil and that scrap of paper? My hands always help my ears. Thank 
you; I’m quite ready now.” 

“Tam quite ashamed, after all this preparation. You must know 
then, Miss Brandt, that when I first came to St. Bavons i 








CHAPTER IIL. 
GAANO. 


Wuen Harold Vaughan first came to St. Bavons, all that was known 
about him by that ancient city was that he was a general practitioner who 
wrote after his name, on a brand-new brass plate, the letters M.D. He 
had bought no man’s practice, and at the expiration of a year all that 
St. Bavons knew of him may be summed up in precisely the same words. 
He was a young man of about eight-and-twenty, looking older than his 
age, grave and gentlemanlike in manner, regular in his habits, who made 
little or no effort to mix in good society, none whatever to mix in bad, 
spent very little money, and gave his time to professional study. His 
acquaintances were all of the masculine gender, and were made up of 
those, necessarily few enough in a provincial town, who were willing to 
share his sole dissipation—sitting up very late at night in order to talk 
about everything in the universe and a great many things that are out of 
it. Gradually he formed round him a small clique of men—some of his 
own age, some rather older—who regarded him as an intellectual head- 
centre, and, affecting or feeling a contempt for all the pursuits of their 
less enlightened companions, treated human life as if to speculate accord- 
ing to strict logic in a cloud of tobacco at one in the morning were the 
whole end of man as well as of the day. At last, in one or two quarters 
Dr. Vaughan began to have an evil reputation. One or two young men, 
coming home at unconscionable hours in the morning, excused themselves 
on the ground of having been with Dr. Vaughan—a reason naturally not 
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considered as sufficient. Fathers and mothers of respectable families in 
a place like St. Bavons have an invincible tendency to associate dis- 
reputable hours with disreputable things, and will not believe that mischief 
and the hours of mischief are separable. Besides, ‘‘ to have been at 
Vaughan’s” was too convenient an excuse not to be sometimes used 
unfairly ; so that the young doctor often had the credit of being the 
sharer or ringleader in dissipations of which he never dreamed. Then 
uncongenial spirits occasionally strayed into his little society. 

One was a certain black sheep of a merchant’s clerk, of good 
education, intellectual tastes, and a fair share of brains—a fish out of 
water in a dull provincial town—who liked occasionally to relieve the 
monotony of his nightly wanderings by dropping in for an evening at the 
Doctor's, the only place open to him where he could be quiet without being 
bored. His occasional society did not improve the character of the Doctor’s 
rooms, especially as his departure occasionally led some of those who left 
with him to finish the night elsewhere. He was named Luke Goldrick. 

Another was a curate of St. Catherine’s, who had once been brought 
in by an inconsiderate admirer of Dr. Vaughan. He did not seem to do 
otherwise than enjoy himself, but he never returned ; and it was after his 
visit that these meetings obtained the repute, in certain circles, as forming 
part of an organized system for corrupting the youth of St. Bavons and 
filling their heads with dangerous and sceptical ideas. 

A third was a man who only came to St. Bavons on business every 
now and then, and being a collector and retailer of good stories, had not 
failed to discover an unworked audience for them ready made to his 
hands; while a fourth, the junior partner in a firm of attorneys, had a 
thundering bass voice, which he never lost an opportunity of displaying in all 
his glory. These were only chance visitors, but the effect was to produce 
all the outward signs of the loudest joviality, not the less marked for being 
exceptional, or for being heard in the dead silence of universal bed-time. 

In effect there grew up a belief, on the part of all who cared to know, 
that Dr. Vaughan was a perverter of the youth of St. Bavons, leading 
them into habits of drinking, gaming, infidelity, and every kind of dissi- 
pation and debauchery. Not a card was ever seen in his rooms; no one 
ever left them less steadily than he came in; while the conversation and 
expression of opinions, if unrestrained, was always kept within reasonable 
bounds. Its fault was an affectation of superiority; and there were at 
least a hundred respectable tables in the city where the after-dinner talk 
would have borne verbal reporting far less than that of the friends of 
Dr. Vaughan. 

It need hardly be said, therefore, that patients were not attracted by 
the brass plate, in spite of all the energy of wash-leather, and that the new 
doctor, as a doctor, remained unknown. But there is no reason why the 
reader should share the ignorance of the people of St. Bavons. The 
doctor himself, though by no means egotistical, never sought to hide his 
antecedents from any one who cared to know them; at least so much of 
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them as he knew, for the child is indeed wise who knows his autobiography 
from the beginning. 

One autumn evening the wind was blowing more roughly even than 
usual over the high, flat table-land that looks down upon and over one of 
the richest plains in all England. It whistled through the short, dry 
grass as if to shave yet more closely the barren downs already left almost 
bare by the black-faced flocks they had to feed. Where the cold wind 
was blowing now, it was always windy and always cold; and no wonder, 
for there was nothing but a line of low walls, built roughly of unhewn 
stone, to keep the wind from even the most shorn of lambs. Trees were 
conspicuous for their absence, and so were houses. All that was to be 
seen of the presence of man was a succession of shallow stone quarries 
along one side of a road that reached across the downs as straight as if it 
had been driven by Cesar’s legions, as indeed it may have been. 

It was afternoon, or rather early evening, and the scud, flying rapidly 
across the grey-blue of the sky, was being followed by slower and heavier 
clouds. It was neither place nor weather for a dog, or for any one indeed 
who was not near home, and to be near any kind of home seemed out of 
the question. But there are people in the world who are lucky if they 
have to tramp along the roads in nothing worse than dogs’ weather. The 
woman now passing by the quarries must be one of them. 

She is no common-looking vagrant either; yet a vagrant she must 
be, for she is no countrywoman. She strides along as though used to 
walking, and almost with the free stride of a man, the more easily as her 
skirts are drawn up nearly to her knees. She is tall and meagre, but 
broad-shouldered and strong: her dress—a voluminous dark-blue cloak 
and straw-bonnet—plain, but of good material and whole. Her face is 
that of a plain woman of about middle age, with harsh, high features, 
dark complexion, dark grizzled hair, and dark, keen eyes. She goes 
straight forward, only occasionally glancing to right and left, but never at 
the threatening sky. Her arms held something folded tightly in her 
cloak—plainly a child from the way she carried it, but not from any other 
visible sign. 

After a long straight mile or two, during which the clouds had been 
gathering more thickly, and the wind had risen into a continued howl as 
it struggled against her, she arrived at a sign-post where the road was 
crossed by another, not so smooth or broad. Here she paused, as if 
considering her way. She did not look at the sign-post, however, though 
its directions were plain to read. Going to the right-hand edge of the 
road, she stooped down and examined the ground with her eyes. 

After a little groping, she found three small twigs tied together with 
an end of string, and kept with a stone from being blown away or dis- 
turbed. She did not touch them, however, but rose up again and struck 
into one of the cross-roads, which led slightly downhill. 

At first it descended very slightly indeed ;~then it began to become 
broken, rough, and deep-rutted, and then steeper. The table-land, flat as 
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it is, is broken here and there by bottoms, over which the eye passes in 
taking a distant view, and this was one of them. The wind also swept 
over it, leaving it sheltered; but of course, for the same reason, the 
darkness came on more quickly. 

What she came to next will be easily conjectured by those who, in the 
little bundle of twigs, have already recognized what is termed Gaano. 

This was in England. But if you travel over the steppes of Russia, 
over the plains of Hungary or Poland, through Spain, Germany or Sweden, 
even through Persia or Tartary, you may find the same thing called by the 
same strange word—unless indeed it is called Patron. It is to be looked 
for where roads diverge: and when found you may know yourself to be 
not far from those who laid it there and to whom the name belongs. Had 
this woman been a thousand miles away she would have looked for and 
directed her course by the same sign, so meaningless to uninitiated eyes 
even if observed. 

The glow of a large fire shone in the lowest part of the bottom, where 
grew also a few ragged and weather-beaten fir-trees. As she approached 
nearer, she gave a long, low whistle, answered by a lurcher that bounded 
towards her with a sullen and angry growl and by a gruff voice that called 
back the dog roughly. But she had herself pacified the watch-dog, who 
contented himself with leaping up as if curious about her burden. 

She soon arrived at the entrance of the low tent, beside which was an 
old cart, while a shaggy-looking donkey was looking for thistles hard by. 
The owner of the dog, an ill-conditioned middle-aged man with black 
eyes, yellow face and rough beard, was stretched on his back by the fire 
smoking a short black clay pipe. Over the embers hung the inevitable 

. pot from its improvised tripod, and gave forth a steaming promise of good 
things brewing within. 

The man, without touching his pipe, pulled himself together, and 
stared. She might pass in the twilight for a farmer’s wife: and the con- 
science of a wanderer who is about to sup on poultry is not apt to be very 
clear towards farmers’ wives. So to stare in silence and let her pass by 
was, perhaps, the best thing he could do. 

But she did not pass by. She brought herself face to face with the 
man, who brought himself to his elbow. 

“‘ Romana. Na hi tut yaka?” she asked, in a sharp tone. The 
words sounded strange in English air; but the man understood them to 
mean, ‘‘ Have you no eyes?” 

There is always one moment at which the self-consciousness of a child 
is born. Generally it wakes but for that one moment, and in the next be- 
comes dormant again, perhaps for years. But that moment, so Harold 
Vaughan used to maintain after midnight, is always remembered even if it 
comes years before the intellectual life fairly sets in. It is by no means 
uncommon for children to remember some scene, or word, or face from so 
early an age as to make such an effort of memory seem impossible, and to 
be set down as a caprice of imagination or as a confused dream. The 
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fire, the dog, and the old man with the yellow face made up the first 
picture in the life of Harold Vaughan. 

‘“‘ Dzivo!”’ exclaimed the man. ‘‘ Kohn ’hi? Kohn kamaha? Han 
amende? Na fasti meishanyum. Tam ’hi questo.—Sunta!” he called out 
loudly, ‘‘ Af avri! na fasti sunalha?” 

It may be well supposed that the sudden flash that brought its first 
ray of life to the child’s mind and brought it into contact with the outer 
world did not carry the meaning of unknown tongues, even dreamwise, 
into its once more sleeping soul. To the nurse they meant—— 

‘* Wonderful! What's up? What do you want? You are one of 
us? I did not make you out. But it’s all right. Sunta! Come out! 
Can’t you hear?” 

Apparently, however, Sunta could hear well enough; at all events a 
woman came out of the tent, who might, to all appearance, have been 
the man’s twin sister. She was just as ill-conditioned, just as yellow, and 
just as black-eyed. But, while he was dressed in ragged velveteen and 
corduroys, as if he were a gamekeeper turned poacher, she was set off in 
all the glory of a scarlet hood, thrown back from her coal-black hair, and 
a pair of earrings that looked like gold. 

As the scene died from the child’s mind into nothingness, and the 
strange Eastern-sounding words no longer rested even for a moment in 
his ears, there is no need to continue the talk of these three in their own 
jargon. It is enough to say that they might have conversed as safely in 
a room full of listeners as among the barren hills. For those who speak 
their tongue walls have no ears. 

The visitor sat down gravely by the fire, while the man re-lighted his 
pipe in the ashes, and Sunta stirred the contents of the pot with a long 
ladle. ‘Then she laid the child in her lap, so that it might be seen plainly. 

‘¢ You wonder who I am,” she said. ‘‘ You see what I am—a good 
Romani like yourselves. I have come from far to find the tents. But 
this is a strange child. See here—he has flaxen hair and blue eyes.” 

Sunta looked at the poor little sleeping thing, and touched its face 
slightly with her slender fingers. 

‘‘It is not yours then? Ah! it is of some Reiah, some gentleman. 
That is plain to see.” 

‘¢ You are right—it is the child of a gentleman.” 

“It is a pretty child, and big and strong, too. But go your way, 
sister. My man is but just out of gaol.” 

‘¢ You think I’m followed, maybe? NotI. Look at its clothes—all 
real lace : they sell it like that for a guinea a yard. And look at the 
coral—real gold : that would look well round your throat, miri pen!” 

The man was enjoying his pipe in silence, but his filmy eyes seemed 
to listen instead of his ears. 

‘¢ And only think—there’s no one to offer a reward. Would I speak 
lies to my own people ? I am the only one in the world that knows of 
this child.” 
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The woman shook her head. 

‘It's ill meddling with these things,” she said. ‘‘ They say the law's 
harder on the kinchin lay than used to be.” 

‘“‘ Hold your tongue, Sunta,” growled the man. ‘‘ What do you know 
about the law? So that’s real lace? and real gold? It’s a bonny child.”’ 

‘As real as real. And look—there’s legs and shoulders for you. It’s 
a bonny child, and will be a bonny man. Hear it, how strong it cries! 
Listen, miri pen—there’s many a man and wife this day without chick or 
child that would pay a hundred guineas in good red gold for one that was 
but half as bonny, and crowed but half as loud. And a boy, too!” 

‘‘T know my sister would not speak lies to her own people,” said 
Sunta, with a deepening look of cunning in her eyes. ‘‘ Why, then, does 
not my sister sell the little Reiah if she knows the way?” 

‘‘Why do not I? Because I hate the Buro brat! Because I would 
not soil my hands with the gold it would bring—because I would crush the 
life out of it if I dared. Ah! I am a good Romani, and I love many 
things beyond gold. Listen, my sister—would you take gold to be 
avenged ? What is taught us by our fathers ?”’ she went on passionately. 
‘“<¢ Be faithful to thy people: wed not with the stranger.’ What did they 
in old time to the law-breaker ? They burned her with fire.” 

Incoherent as were her words, their sudden energy awed her two 
hearers, who were probably not much in the habit of looking for connection 
of ideas. It was enough for them that she had a motive with which they 
could sympathize, for there is no untamed race, however degraded it may 
be, that does not consider vengeance to be tainted by gain. A profitable 
vendetta is a refinement of civilization. 

She was no common wandering gipsy, that was plain, though so 
familiar with their language and their ways. Though obviously of humble 
rank, unrefined in speech and coarse in appearance, to them she was a 
lady, if only for her clothes’ sake ; and thus, being at the same time one 
of themselves and eloquent in their own style, gifted with a right to 
rule. It was from such as she that the wandering tribes used to choose 
their queens. 

‘“‘ My sister,” she went on, “ what would you do to the child of him 
who wronged you? Would you sell it even for a thousand pounds ?”’ 

The other exchanged a single glance, while the child, awakened and 
frightened by his nurse’s energy, began to cry more loudly than before. 
She made no attempt to soothe it, but looked towards Sunta with com- 
manding eyes. Then the man sat up, and the child, seeing his hideous 
face through the firelight, covered its eyes, but became cowed into silence. 

‘“‘ Hi questo—it is well,” he said, nodding across to his wife. ‘H 
rani na kamela rupa—the lady does not care for any money.” 

So Sunta put out her arms and took the child. It was not without a 
struggle on its part, but Sunta’s arms were strong. 
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